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Lasts Like Copper 
at Half the Cost 


Y been roofing solves 


: the problem of over- 
|| | head covering. 





COVERING WIDTH 


<——— 24 newts ——- 


It lasts a lifetime—does 
not rust; needs no paint- 
ing. Not affected by the 


| weather. Anybody can 
put on Old Chateau. 


saeanvens It is made in all sizes in 
corrugated and V -crimp 
pattems. 













































































Write for Samples and Prices 





The American Zinc Products Company 
269 American Avenue : 
Greencastle, Ind. New York Ofice: 0 Church St. | ! 





Smelter—Fort Smith, Ark. 
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COMBINATION OF 
BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


Furnacemen will find this combin- 
ation simple and easy to sell and in- 
stall, as well as a most efficient heater, 
very pleasing to the owner. 








WRITE TODAY 





If desired, we will gladly plan every 








installation for you. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4058 FOREST PARK BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Best Hand in the Deck 


Dealers holding a Mahoning 
hand take no chances. They 
are sure to win because they 
know they are right. 


Mahoning 
Furnace 


The Mahoning is gaining 
hundreds of new dealer friends 
this year. Dealers are expect- 
ing more in a furnace agency. 

Mahoning gives more! 


Write today and we will send you 
complete agency terms together 
with the literature shown above. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY COMPANY 


622 Poland Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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OPTIMISM USELESS WITHOUT ACTION 


That great railroad builder and financier, 
James J. Hill, is credited with the sentiment 
that the man who is “bearish” on the United 
States is bound to “go broke.” 


Pessimism is a bad condition of mind at 
any time, and especially so when things in 
general are looking as if the bottom is fall- 
ing out. Such a frame of mind does not help in 
pulling us out of the mire, because it prevents 
us from taking such action as will tend to im- 
prove the conditions which at the moment 
may be really bad. 

On the other hand, the sort of chronic op- 
timism, which is perhaps best illustrated by 
Charles Dickens’ Micawber and which is al- 
ways hoping for “something to turn up,” but 
which never does anything to cause that 
thing to turn up, is just as worthless as 
chronic pessimism is harmful. 

Neither produces positive action to im- 
prove or change for the better the conditions 
with which we are dissatisfied. 

When in the summer of 1920 signs com- 
menced to indicate that the market would 
fall and that demand would slacken, there 
were some who actually believed that we 
would have a cataclysm of failures and de- 
struction of credit. 

These men helped by their statements and 
their actions to make conditions worse thai 
would have been the case if they had used 
common sense. 


Likewise, we have had to contend with 
the Micawber type, the sort of men who 
while they “hope that things will soon be 
better,” utterly refuse to take any action to 
help conditions to get better. 

Conditions are improving. 

Manufacturers are looking for men to 
make and sell their products—the same man- 


ufacturers who six months were hanging out 
“No Help Wanted” signs. 

Wholesalers who even three months ago 
refused to place orders have been forced to 
enter the market once more in order to have 
goods with which to fill the urgent demands. 

Retailers who have been on the job during 
the past year have been too busy taking care 
of their sales to worry about the non-em- 
ployment situation or unsettled prices. 

This group has helped materially to hasten 
the general resumption of business. 

Those retailers who are now complaining 
about the failure of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers to fill their rush orders on 24-hour 
notice really have themselves to blame in a 
large measure, because they refused to lis- 
ten to the advice of the traveling salesmen 
who kept calling on them even though orders 
were few and far between. 

Now that the tide has turned, it is well 
worth while to keep this point in mind: 

“Real prosperity will not come until we 
are willing to settle down to hard work.” 

The period when people bought simply be- 
cause we had it to sell and when they paid 
almost any price without hesitation—that 
period is gone, let us hope, forever. 

Even during the past year there have been 
outstanding examples of increasing sales and 
profits by retail hardware merchants. 

The one reason for their growth is found 
in these words: 

“Intelligent planning and aggressive 
work.” 

No man can hope to build success without 
thinking intelligently about his business, nor 
can he build success for himself without 
working aggressively to induce people to 
come to his store. 
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Random Notes and Sketches 
By Sidney Arnold 





Earnestness sometimes outruns discretion, says 
Sharon E. Jones of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association. He offers this incident by way of 
example: 

A London temperance orator was in the habit of 
holding forth in a workman’s hall, and was constantly 
being interrupted. 

The next time he lectured in that hall he engaged 
a prize-fighter to sit in the gallery and keep order. He 
was contrasting the clean content of home life with 
the squalor of drunkenness. 

“What do we want when we return from our daily 
toil?’ he asked. “What do we desire to ease our 
burdens, to gladden our hearts, to bring smiles to our 
lips and joy to our eyes?” 

As the orator paused for breath the prize-fighter 
shook his fist at the unruly members of the gallery 
and whispered in a loud undertone: 

“Mind yer, the first bloke what says ‘beer,’ out he 
goes!" 

Advertising must be judicious to be effective, de- 
clares Karl Roth, secretary of the Braden Manufac- 
turing Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. He cites a 
negative example as follows: 

A local advertiser offered his church free hymn 
books if they would consent to the insertion of his ad- 
vertising. They accepted the offer and got the hymn 
books. 

On the following Sunday the minister announced: 
“Brethren and Sisters, we will use our new hymn 
books this morning. I want to say that the gentleman 
who so kindly donated them must have experienced a 
change of heart. I have looked through the fly-leaves 
in both the front and back and nowhere do I find a 
single advertisement. Let us sing hymn number 67.” 

Turning to the hymn he read aloud: 

“Hark, hear the heavenly voices ring, 
Bunkem’s pills are just the thing. 
Angels’ voices, soft and mild, 

Two for man and one for child.” 
* * * 

Here is the way it happens sometimes over the 
phone, according to Bennett Chapple, advertising man- 
ager American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio: 

“Hello, is this you, Jake?” 

“Sure, it’s me.” 

“This is Jake Spahlenberg I’m talking to?” 

“Yes, yes. What do you want?” 

“Well, Jake, I want to borrow fifty dollars for—” 

“All right. I'll tell him as soon as he comes in.” 

* * x 

I am indebted to Josiah Borden of the Borden Stove 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the tonic 
laugh of the subjoined story: 

The detail had just arrived near the front lines when 
the captain looked around and noticed a private, hat- 
less and coatless. 


“Where’s the rest of your uniform?” he demanded. 

“Back where we came from.” 

“Go back and get it.” 

The private vanished and later reappeared correctly 
uniformed but without his rifle. 

“Where's your gun?” 

“Left it back where we came from.” 

“Listen!” bellowed the captain. ‘You're a fine sol- 
dier. What were you in civilian life?’ 

“Plumber’s assistant.” 

aK ok * 

C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minnesota, vice-president Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, tells this one: 

The time had come to dole out the day’s rations, 
and in an Irish regiment the Quartermaster and his 
assistant were portioning them out in preparation for 
distribution. 

At last, just before the orderly men were due to 
arrive, the assistant turned to the Quartermaster. With 
a twinkle in his eye, Mike said: 

“Av ye plaze, sorr, there’s a loaf short. Who'll I 
give it to?” 

“Keep it yourself, Mike,” replied the Quartermas- 
ter. 

x * x 

Gus Ruhling of Vaughan & Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois, contributes this brief 
tid-bit to our menu of humor: 

“Shay, offisher, weresh th’ corner ?” 

“You're standing on it.” 

“Sno wonder I couldn't find it.” 

ok *K kK 

A. N. Brayer, Secretary Co-operative Foundry Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, tells about a man who 
was going home as it was growing dark. 

His road from the station was a lonely one and he 
was getting along as fast as he could when he sud- 
denly suspected that a man behind was following him 
purposely. 

The faster he went the faster the man followed, 
until they came to a cemetery. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I'll find out if he’s 
after me,” and he entered the cemetery. 


The man followed him. Vague visions of revolu- 
tions and loaded clubs grew upon him. 

He dodged round a grave and his pursuer dodged 
after him. He made a detour of a family vault. Still 
the man was after him. 

At last he turned and faced the fellow. 

“What do you want? What are you following me 
for?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this: I’m going up to Mr. Fitz- 
brown’s house with a parcel and the porter at the sta- 
tion told me if I followed you I should find the place, 
as you lived next door. Do you always go home like 
this ?” 

ok * 
How to Be Happy. 


If we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains; 
If we looked for people’s virtues, 
And their faults refused to see; 
What a comfortable, happy, 
Cheerful place this world would be. 
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Suburban Hardware Store Competes Successfully with 


Downtown Stores of Chicago. 


Nicholas Hardware Company, Oak Park, Illinois, Can Give 
Metropolitan Stores Many Pointers on Development of Trade. 


They say that suburban towns are poor places for 
business, because it is too easy for people to go down 
to the big city retail district, and because the depart- 
ment store advertisements offer so many inducements 
that nothing which the suburban merchant may do will 
keep people from buying the most of their supplies in 
the city. 

The village of Oak Park, Lllinois, is about eight 
miles from the City Hall of Chicago, and enjoys very 
excellent transportation facilities. Probably three out 
of every four men in Oak Park go to Chicago every 
morning and return at night. At least one-fourth of 


| OUTSTANDING VALUES IN GAS RA 


of his sales efforts. 

From the illustration on this page a very good idea 
can be formed of the size of this store. It measures 
80 feet on the street, all taken up with modern display 
windows, except the two entrances, and both of these 
are so built that additional display space is provided. 
The depth of the store is about 100 feet. 

This advertisement occupied two pages in Oak 
Leaves, the local newspaper of Oak Park, which by 
the way, is a 100-page publication, issued each Friday 
evening. 

It will be noted that all of the items advertised are 
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HOUSEWARES, KITCHEN TABLES AND ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


ONLY $5.00 


Places a wonderful 42 


inch Simplex Ironer 
in your home 


HIGH a 
_— 





THESE BIG VALUES CaN ALSO BE PURCHASED IN OUR 








New Cabinet Washer, cop The JUDD Washer, the GRT 
$89. wonder of all washers, at Dhe 
® price yeu cannot afferd HOOVER 
Bie tre . BLECTRIC SUC TIOM CLEANER: 
” te Beats... As lt Sweeps Aslt Cleans 


Here % your opportunty 
to secure a fine new Thor 
Electric Washer for much 
less than the price usually 
charged. Only $109.75 


MERE IS AN ELECTRE 
"WASHER THAT CLEANS 


BIG COMBINATION OFFER = 
ELECTRIC IRON AND IROWING BOARD FOR $7.25 « 
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. $7. 25 
BRANCH | STORE, 825 SO. OAK PARK AVE. PHONE 831 TRATION 


now om the or ver 
a! (all housecleaning terms. SEAS per 
4 or a FREE HOME DEMOW 


Two-page Advertisement in Suburban Publication, Featuring Household Utensils and Appliances. Published by Nicholas 
Hardware Company, Oak Park, Illinois. 


the women living in Oak Park are employed in Chi- 
cago, so that there is every reason why the statement 
made in the first paragraph should be true, if it is true. 
But it is not true, for retail business is good in Oak 
Park, as witnessed by the fact that within four city 
blocks there are three very successful and high grade 
hardware stores, besides all sorts of other stores. 


Among these three hardware stores that of the 
Nicholas Hardware Company, on Marion Street, 
stands easily at the top, both in size and in aggressive- 
ness. 

And, furthermore, the Nicholas Hardware Com- 
pany’s store front and interior arrangement would be 
a credit to any metropolitan hardware store. In fact, 
there are few in Chicago that can even be compared 
with it without being classed as “also-rans.” 

Robert E. Nicholas, President of the Company, is 
a strong believer in the efficacy of advertising and 
gives very careful attention to this important feature 


of the better class and that only in two instances is 
the price omitted, thus furnishing proof that the hard- 
ware merchant who is on the job need not be afraid of 
quoting definite prices, even though the article con- 
sidered may be a costly one, for Mr. Nicholas has 
demonstrated that this sort of specific advertising 
brings satisfactory returns, because his business is 
growing bigger every year. 

In addition to the advertising he does in the news- 
paper, he also uses circulars to good effect, as shown 
by the fact that recently he distributed a circular, 
I4.X 21 inches in size and printed on both sides, ad- 
vertising a “Welcome Home Sale,” in which nearly 
200 items were described and illustrated, with one ex- 
ception all of the items being offered at specific prices. 

In connection with this circular, Mr. Nicholas stated 
that it brought a steady stream of customers into the 
store from eight in the morning until nine in the even- 
ing, although it rained nearly all the forenoon. 
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Among the articles offered were such as the follow- 
ing: ; 
“White enameled bath tub seats, at $1.25. 
“White porcelain enameled toilet paper holder, at 
$2.00. 
“Andirons, 
$15.75. 
“Round electric grills, nickel plated, at $11.50. 
“All white steel medicine cabinets, at $15.00. 
“White enameled steel kitchen cabinets, at $78.50. 
“Pastry boards, at 63 cents. 
“Five-foot stepladders, at $2.45. 
“Willow clothes baskets, at $1.48. 
“Two-quart aluminum double boilers, at $3.35. 
“Copper bottom wash boilers, at $3.15. 
“High base waffle irons, at $1.95. 
“Automobile jacks at 


in hammered Swedish iron effects, at 
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found an extraordinary showing of these goods in the 
store of Wolf, Kubly & Hirsig, but no larger than 
that of the Nicholas Hardware Company in Oak Park. 

Mr. Nicholas goes on the principle that you can 
not sell what you have not in stock, and that if you 
show that you are willing to carry a fair assortment 
of such goods as people want—and willing to tell them 
about your goods—you will find a ready sale for such 
goods, even though they might find a greater assort- 
ment in the big city stores. 

The success of the Nicholas Hardware Company is 
the best proof of what can be done if the hardware 
merchant will make the proper effort to build up busi- 
ness. 

First—Carry a stock that provides opportunity for 
selection. 

Second—Advertise t he 
fact that you are in posi- 











$4.00. 


“Cast aluminum tea ket- Enables us to offer a varied assortm 


LARGE PURCHASE of F IREPLACE FURNISHINGS | 


tion to serve your people 





items not here shown at 


tle, at $3.95.” 

lt will be noted that these 
items are all of the better 
grade. 

There was also offered a 
choice from 2,000 small 
aluminum kitchen utensils, 
each at one cent. 

Mr. Nicholas, in a recent 
letter to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp, made the follow- } 
ing statement: 

“Ours is a quality store 
in one of the best communi- | ¢ 
ties on earth, where goods 
are sold on their merits, to 
a reasonable and _ respon- 
sive public. You will prob- 
ably find that on the whole, 
our advertising, our win- | 
displays, our general | 
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as they would like to be 
served. 

Third—Give specific 
proof of your willingness 
| and ability to serve them 
} well, by quoting definite 
prices on specific items. 

Of course, some will say, 
Nicholas’ is a very excep- 
tional store. 

But when he began, his 
store and the community 
which he aimed to serve 
was no more favored than 
are many hardware stores 
and many communities 
right op- 
portunities are con- 
cerned. 

The point is that what 
Mr. Nicholas accomplished 
in building the wonderful 
store and the successful 
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business which he enjoys, 
can be duplicated in hun- 








easily surpassed in the state 
of Illinois. This is with- 


Full Page Advertisement of Fireplace Fixtures. 


dreds of similar places— 


Published 


out any attempt to brag py Nicholas Hardware Company, Oak Park, Illinois, >y the same well planned 
about it.” and carefully executed 
The writer is inclined to management. 


agree with Mr. Nicholas, for the courtesy and atten- 
tion which he received when he went there a few days 
ago to buy several articles, without making himself 
known to the employes or to Mr. Nicholas, was ex- 
ceptionally high, and the impression the window dis- 
plays, the arrangement of stock as well as the general 
appearance and “atmosphere” of the store was such 
as to make one feel like doing business in that place. 

The advertisement shown on this page occupied a 
full page in a recent issue of Oak Leaves and is inter- 
esting from the fact that it shows that hardware deal- 
ers catering to the better class of home owners find it 
profitable to carry well assorted lines of fireplace fix- 
tures, both for gas, coal and wood. Note that specific 
Prices are quoted on every item. 

On a recent visit to Madison, Wisconsin, the writer 





This, of course, implies the kind of ambition which 
is continuous, persistent, and intelligent. It signifies 
constant study and investigation of merchandising 
methods, store arrangement, and window advertising. 

There is no royal road to knowledge nor any king’s 
highway to success. In other words, there must be 
unceasing effort toward betterment; there must be 
sustained endeavors toward improvement in little de- 
tails as well as in big matters. 

No individual dealer could hope to accomplish these 
gratifying results by his unaided effort. It is pre- 
cisely in these circumstances that trade journals do a 
constructive service for the merchant by giving him 
in concise form workable summaries of the latest meth- 
ods and up-to-the-minute business helps. The trade 
journal multiplies his facilities by the hundred. 



























Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcoRD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





DESIGNS HOME-COMING 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 

From one angle of consideration, every sale of mer- 
chandise is consummated through some sort of stir- 
ring of the emotions. 

Business can not be successfully conducted upon a 
plane of pure logic nor upon a basis of strictly mechan- 
ical exchange of money for commodities. 

It is a law of our nature that no emotion works to 
the exclusion of all other emotions. 

By reason of the complex character of our struc- 





Home-Coming Window Display, Designed and Arranged by M. E. Klasky for Kelly Duluth 


buying and selling transactions, gets closer to the heart 
of his customers and builds up a prosperous trade. 

If sentiment, which is only another name for the 
many manifestations and personalities, had no bearing- 
upon business, then appeals to the imagination of pros- 
pective customers, advertising, decoration, lighting, 
and scores of other devices would be unnecessary. 

All that would be required would be to put in me- 
chanical devices for weighing and loading nails, pass- 
ing out hammers, etc. 

Seventy-five per cent of the business of the hard- 


Company, 118 West 


Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 


ture, the stirring of any set of feelings has reactions 
in other more or less intimately related thoughts and 
fancies. 

A man may look into a hardware store and see a 
hammer with a price tag on it. The hammer appeals 
to his desire for possession. 

His desire for possession stirs other fancies and he 
may weave a great texture of images upon the loom 
of his mind in which the hammer plays a part. 

By association of ideas, he thinks of the ideal home 
which he will build some day, and the hammer plays 
a part in that building. 

Every commodity suggests pleasures, comforts, and 
conveniences beyond the immediate use. 

The hardware dealer who employs sentiment in his 
business and who studies the many interlacings of 
Sentiment with sentiment, even in the most common 


ware store could be done with slot machines in such 
circumstances. 

Sentiment, then, is the all-powerful factor in mer- 
chandising. 

It need not always be obviously connected with the 
merchandising itself. 

In the case of the home-coming window display, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, there is no 
apparent relation between the subject of the window 
display and the hardware sold by the Kelly Duluth 
Company, 118 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, for whom M. E. Klasky designed and arranged 
this exhibit. 

The sentiment of patriotism, which is the love of 
country, is one of the strongest emotions. 

This home-coming window display is an expression 
of the Kelly Duluth Company’s patriotism. Its message 
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is primarily to the men who went overseas and fought 
under our flag in the great world war. 

This window display tells passers-by that here is a 
hardware store whose owners believe in their country 
and who are not so completely absorbed in money- 
getting as to neglect to show welcome and honor to 
our returned soldiers and sailors. 

While this window display was not designed in any 
sense for the purpose of increasing the business of 
the Kelly Duluth Company, nevertheless, its influence 
was undoubtedly favorable to the store. 

Anything which inclines the thoughts, opinions, and 
judgments of prospective customers toward a store 
which views it as an institution, which personifies it, 
which gives it character, and which humanizes it in 
the minds of folks, is certain to bring more customers. 

It is a legitimate use of sentiment in business to 
appeal to great and sacred emotions if the appeal is 
made in a sincere, straightforward, and respectful 
way. This is not “commercializing” in the disagree- 
able sense sometimes attached to that word. 





Stove Salesman Gives Advice on 
Dealing with Customers. 


After many years of selling stoves in a progressive 
hardware store, a successful salesman sums up his 
experience as follows: 

The big problem in selling stoves is to get the cus- 
tomers to know you know, to get them to feel about 
the goods in the way that you feel about them, to 
appreciate goods in the way you appreciate them, and 
it is when they appreciate them, when they know about 
them, that they will want to come and get them. 

They will buy your goods in preference to other 
people’s goods. That is the problem of salesmanship. 

Now, what help can we get on that problem? What 
can we teach about such a problem as that? 

Well, there is one subject which will offer material 
assistance in this respect—Psychology. 

A few years ago I hesitated about psychology. I 
didn’t think there was anything in it. It seemed that 
it was all theory and not much fact, hard thinking with 
very litile result. 

Since thinking over it and studying it, I want to say 
this to you about psychology: There is theory in it, a 
lot of theory and the theory is both good and bad, 
perhaps, and there are a lot of definite facts. There 
is nothing theoretical about them at all. There is fact 
in psychology. Some of this fact can be made of help 
in the retail business. 

Psychology is the study of how ideas get into peo- 
ple’s minds and how they work after they get in. 

Salesmanship is getting ideas into people’s minds 
and trying to get them to work right after they do 
get in. 

All people are not alike in the matter of getting new 
ideas through their senses. There are some people 
who get more ideas through their eyes than through 
touch; some more through their ears than eyes. 

The people who get most through their eyes are 
called “eye-minded.” Those who get their impres- 
sions through their ears are called “ear-minded.”’ 

For instance, the children in school who, when they 


are learning to spell, have to whisper the words so loud 
that it comes around to their ears and they learn from 
the sound; they are called “ear-minded.” 

Then there are some who look at the word and 
make no sound, and after they have looked at it they 
can shut their eyes and spell it off. They are “eye- 
minded.” 

The same thing is true of a customer. Some are 
eye-minded ; they learn through the eyes. You can’t 
tell them through the ears. There are others who 
learn through the ears; you have to tell them about 
the merchandise. They look, but they can’t see. They 
are the people who have eyes, but see not; the other 
people have ears, but they hear not. 

We all recognize that, but this is something that is 
usually not recognized, and this is the fact that there 
are a great many people who learn more through the 
sense of touch than through either the sense of sight 
or of hearing. Do you get that? That begins to be of 
significance in the business of selling. 

There are many people who learn through touch 
more than through their sense of hearing, and there 
are many people who learn more through the sense of 
touch than through their eyes. 

It is a remarkable sense, this touch. This sense 
whereby I can tell whether a thing is rough or smooth. 
It is one of the oldest senses that we have. 

It begins to do business for us before any of our 
other senses ; in fact, the sense of touch is active long 
before we are born, and it is the last sense that burns 
in the human fire. 

After we are blind and deaf, and even on our death 
bed, it keeps alive longest of all. And in all anima! 
life it is the same. 

Take an angleworm ; it has no eyes, probably has no 
taste or smell, but it does have the sense of touch, and 
there are many other animals of this kind. 

This sense of touch is wonderful, but it is so com- 
monplace that we overlook the significance; we do not 
recognize how important it is in our everyday life. 

It helps out the other senses. We have eyes and 
hearing, but we want to get our hands on the things. 
What does a child do when we hold up a bright thing? 
It reaches out and tries to get it in its hands. 

Mother Nature tells us that what you see sometimes 
fools you, but if you get your hands on it you know 
what it is like. 

Apply these elementary facts to the selling of stoves 
and you will be surprised at the increase in the volume 
of. your sales. 

Encourage the prospective customer to examine the 
stove, to open and close the oven doors, to handle the 
various movable parts of the stove, to feel the nickel- 
plated or enameled surfaces, and watch how the de- 
sire for possession develops to the point where it is 
easy for you to close the sale. 





Stove Repair Company Plans 
New Building. 

The Forshaw Stove Repair Company, 111 North 
Twelfth street, St. Louis, Missouri, plans the erection 
of a building, 25x100 feet, at an estimated cost of 


$60,000. 











November 5, 1921. 


Solicits the Help of Business 
Men in Unemployment Crisis. 

An appeal to business men and chambers of com- 
merce the country over to give active support to the 
Emergency Program for the relief of idle workers, 
as advanced by the National Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, is made by Joseph H. Defrees, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
a member of the Conference. 

Mr. Defrees especially urges that business men get 
behind the plan proposed by the Conference for the 
mayors to organize local Emergency Committees in 
their communities. 

He asks them to offer the mayors immediate assist- 
ance of the business organizations in order that the 
machinery of organization shall be speeded up on a 
national basis. Every town, says Mr. Defrees, has a 
responsibility to the nation to organize to meet this 
question immediately and the nation can only bring its 
help to bear when the cities and states are organized 
so as to make their help effective. 

“Business,” says Mr. Defrees, “has a very great re- 
sponsibility in the situation. It furnishes employment. 
Business men in the communities should take the lead 
in co-operating with the mayors in creation of the 
Emergency Committees and in working out construc- 
tive community programs for relieving unemployment 
in their vicinities. 

“The situation can not be met without proper or- 
ganization. It is primarily a community problem. The 
local business man, through his business organization 
and individually, should make every effort to meet 
the situation in this city. 


“The existing unemployment presents a real prob- 


lem which must have immediate attention.” 





Works Out a Substitute 
for Linseed Oil in Paint. 


Hardware dealers who handle paints will be inter- 
ested in the progress already made in adapting soy 
bean oil to the requirements of paint. 

Soy bean oil, which is expressed from a bean origin- 
ally cultivated in China, is rivaling linseed oil in the 
paint industry and is, therefore, being much discussed 
by chemists. 

In its properties it is not unlike corn oil and when 
used in the making of paints it is better when com- 
bined with driers. 

After it has been hydrogenated, that is, after an 
atom of hydrogen has been added to its composition 
by chemical process, it is a good substitute for linseed 
oil in the making of hard soaps. 

These new uses of the oil from the Oriental legume 
are described at length by Carl R. Fellers, of Wash- 
ington, a member of the American Chemical Society, 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. 

He reaches the conclusion that the oil may be used 
successfully to replace linseed oil in part in the manu- 
facture of varnishes and paints. 

When used with suitable driers, such as lead, cobalt 
or manganese tungate or linoleate, it may be used 
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alone, otherwise it is expedient to employ mixtures of 
soy bean oil up to 50 per cent with tung of linseed oil. 





Faulty Bookkeeping Is Cause 
of Business Failures. 

A frequent cause of failure is bad bookkeeping. By 
this is not meant mathematically incorrect bookkeep- 
ing, but bookkeeping that is wrong in principle. 

In some of the European countries a very expressive 
phrase is used in this connection. When a man fails 
the merchants in those countries say it was because 
“he didn’t keep his books,” meaning that he did not 
estimate correctly his overhead charges—which in- 
clude many costs that are, in a sense, intangible—and 
that he also failed to distribute these costs correctly 
among the various departments of his business. 

This distribution, or allocation of costs, is very im- 
portant. In many establishments one department 
which is extremely profitable absorbs the losses in 
others which are unprofitable. 

A man needs an analytical mind, and the assistance 
of a bookkeeper who is analytical, to determine the 
costs of conducting each department. He should know 
which one yields a profit, and which ones are conduct- 
ed at a loss. 

You can readily see how valuable this knowledge 
would be to the head of a business. Yet it is aston- 
ishing how many merchants do not have it. 

Among older men there are some who pride them- 
selves on being old-fashioned, and who simply deal 
with the results of their business as a whole. 

They know they made a certain amount on a year’s 
transactions. But they do not know that the lion’s 
share of the profit came from only a few departments, 
and that the business might have made a great deal 
more if they had built up other departments which had 
yielded only a small profit, instead of maintaining 
those which had been run at a loss. 

This type of merchant unconsciously relies on the 
profits from some particular article, or some special 
line, that is well established or is temporarily in de- 
mand. But if that particular line becomes unpopular 
he may find, to his surprise, that the whole business 
was leaning on a single support. With that support 
gone, it collapses. 





Trade-Mark Is Registered for 


Chicken Incubators. 

Queen Incubator Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
obtained United States Patent Office registration for 
the trade-mark 
reproduced here- 
with. The par- 
ticular descrip- 
tion of goods to 
which it applies 
is chicken incubators, brooders, and galvanized hovers. 
Application for registration was filed May 6, 1921, 
and the Company claims use of this trade-mark since 


Igo!. 


147.308 








_VALUuE in goods and Ability and Character in men 
are always worTH the highest prices demanded. 
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Prepare Campaign for Better 
Packing of Goods. 


All trades and industries have been asked to co- 
operate in the “Perfect Package Movement” to be in- 
augurated by the railroads, steamship lines and express 
companies in the United States and Canada, in No- 
vember, which has been designated as “Perfect Package 
Month.” 

The purpose of the movement is to stimulate fur- 
ther public interest in good packing of shipments and 
to enable the carriers to improve the transportation 
service of the country. During November, an exami- 
nation of all shipments sent by freight or express, 
will be conducted, to obtain information as to the best 
shipping methods carried on by the various trades and 
industries. 

{n every city and town, the railroad and express 
people will form campaign committees, to codperate 
with local shippers’ associations, in carrying out the 
plans announced for “Perfect Package Month.” “Ex- 
ception Reports” will be made out for all faulty ship- 
ments discovered and these reports will be sent to the 
shippers’ association for tabulation, to ascertain how 
high a percentage for ‘Perfect Packages’ the ship- 
pers of that city have attained. 

Comparisons of the records made by the various 
cities during November will be announced at the con- 
clusion of the drive. The entire working forces of 
the railroad and express carriers, comprising some 2,- 
000,000 men, aid in the movement. 

The railroads, through the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, composed of practically all of the railroads in 
the country, are pushing the campaign as a means of 
raising the standard of the service, while the express 
agents are also getting ready to interest shippers in 
the undertaking. 





Procures Patent for a 
Heating Stove. 

Henry H. Harris, Peru, Indiana, has been granted 
United States patent rights under number 1,389,194 
for a heating stove described herewith: 

In a heating stove, an 
outer casing having an 
opening in its bottom, a fire 
pot therein, a supporting 
shell in said casing spaced 
+4, from the side walls thereof, 
the bottom of said shell be- 
ing spaced from the bottom 
of said casing to form a 
chamber communicating 
with the space between the 
shell and casing, an ash 
chamber in said shell, said 
supporting shell surrounding and supporting the fire 
pot and having openings therein whereby air between 
said casing and shell may circulate around the fire pot. 
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Lack of ideas is often only the difference between 
thinking you have not time to think and making up 
your mind to think. 








Defines Difference Between a 
Salesman and a Wrapper Boy. 

Man presents himself in front of the counter in a 
paint store. 

“Gimme thirteen gallons of light yellow paint and 
four gallons of white paint.” 

“Righto,” says the wrapper boy as he hands out the 
goods and names the price. 

But a salesman—what does he do? -« 

“I judge from the colors, you’re going to paint the 
house,” he observes. “Good idea; can’t afford to have 
any wood or metal work on buildings going to decay 
nowadays; cost too much to replace them, eh? But 
haven’t you some gutters on that house that would be 
saved from rust by a coat of special rust inhibitive 
paint ?” 

“By Gosh,” replies the customer, “I forgot that 
Glad you mentioned it. Gimme enough of that for 
about sixty feet of eaves troughs.” 

“Any fence around your house, friend?” inquires 
the salesman. The wrapper boy doesn’t know there 
is any such thing as a fence. 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Well, you know,” volunteers the salesman, “that 
house isn’t going to look as well as it should with a 
shabby old fence around it. You wouldn’t put a nice 
new picture in an old battered, dingy frame, would 
you? Besides, fences and gate posts decay too if not 
protected by paint.” 

“Guess that’s right too,” agrees the customer. ‘] 
have about two hundred feet of fence. What color 
d’yu think would look good with that yellow house 
with white trim, and how much will it take?” 

The salesman figures it up, suggests the color and 
sells the goods. The wrapper boy would have saved 
himself all this trouble and had time for another cigar- 
ette out in front. 

“Got enough now for your outbuildings ?” 
salesman, “or haven’t you any?” 

“Um, yes, I have a detached summer kitchen and 
woodshed,” says the customer, “but I wasn’t calculat- 
ing on spending any money on that.” 

“Looks pretty good as she is, eh?’ remarks the 
salesman. 

“No, don’t look any too good, but er—say, I guess 
what you said about that shabby fence and the old 
picture frame goes for that shack too. It’s one story, 
tin roof, about 12x16. Might as well do this job 
right. Gimme enough more yellow and white paint 
for the walls and some red for the roof.” 

The salesman adds the cans to the pile. He has 
sold the man thirty per cent more goods than he ex- 
pected to buy. A wrapper boy would have spent the 
time joshing the bookkeeper girl so that she couldn't 
work either. 

There’s many a wrapper boy posing as a salesman 
and drawing a salesman’s pay in half the paint stores 
of the country. They are an expensive luxury for the 
boss to maintain. 


asks the 





No hardware dealer can justify idleness around his 
establishment. If he can’t find work for himself and 
his clerks, it’s a sign of his own weakness. 
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Works Out Effective Freight 
Claim Blank for Dealers. 

Model forms for filing claims for loss or damage to 
goods in shipping have been sent out by the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Hardware Association. 

The new forms have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the Freight Claim Association and 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 

The claim is divided into three sections: First, the 
description of goods damaged or lost; second, an ex- 
planation, of how the value claimed was determined, 
and, third, affidavits filed to support the claims. 

The new form, according to B. Christianson, assist- 
ant secretary of the association, expedites the filing and 
obtaining a grant on goods damaged or lost in tran- 
sit. They are offered for sale by the association at a 
nominal cost. 





Reduce Variety of Paints and 
Increase Service and Profits. 


An analysis of the general paint situation brings to 
light a peculiar condition that has existed and grown 
over a long period of years. 

The average dealer has for years conducted his busi- 
ness on the unprofitable principle of handling diversi- 
fied lines, plus a long list of colors and multiplicity of 
different sized packages. 

The result of this practice has been to make it prac- 
tically impossible for him to make clean turnovers. 

It has meant the carrying over from season to sea- 
son of slow-moving colors and odd-sized packages. 
It has necessitated larger stocks and more detail in 
stock arrangement and keeping. 

Two elements are responsible for the inception and 
growth of this undesirable situation. One is competi- 
tion; the other is the unchecked desire of the consum- 
ing public for every conceivable shade that imagina- 
tion can suggest, and in any sized package. 

No attempt has ever been made to confine house 
paints to a reasonable and conservative number of 
shades and packages. “Ask and ye shall receive’ has 
been the public’s slogan, and both dealer and manu- 
facturer have gone to unprofitable extremes in catering 
to this demand. 

When the nation was placed on a war basis and 
conservation measures established, Uncle Sam said 30 
shades of house paint must be the limit, and a smaller 
variety of packages used. 

This was the first radical step ever taken in shade 
regulation, and, if adhered to in peace times, would 
effect reforms and economies of benefit to consumer, 
dealer and manufacturer. 

It is ridiculous to assume that there is any real neces- 
sity for 60, or even 50, shades of house paint, many 
of which are almost identical. 

The most fastidious taste can find individual expres- 
sion in color harmony among 30 shades just as well as 
twice that number. 

Another weakness is the temptation for a dealer to 
handle miscellaneous lines. While it is true a dealer 
must, if he wishes to be successful, carry the goods 
that are in popular demand, yet discrimination is essen- 
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tial in order that the entire field be covered with the 
fewest number of lines. 

Practically every high-grade paint line today carries 
the necessary specialties. These specialties, being 
linked with the house paint, are bound to respond to 
any efforts which may be put forth in their behalf. 

Paint business is built, not on one product, but on 
a complete line under one label. The sale of one 
product in that line leads to the sale of others. 

If Mr. Jones buys Blank’s house paint this month, 
and is in the market for floor varnish next month, it 
is easier to sell him Blank’s floor varnish than some 
other brand. Too many labels spoil the profit, just as 
too many cooks spoil the broth. 


This does not mean that a dealer must handle the 
products of one manufacturer exclusively, but it does 
mean that he should seriously consider the advisability 
of taking on new lines before actually doing so. 

Thoughful consideration may reveal the absence of 
sufficient backing, demand, or adaptability to insure 
the fullest measure of success, or it may show the folly 
of handling conflicting lines. 

Success comes from building up on one line as sol- 
idly and completely as possible, rather than handling 
everything. Concentration builds surely and profitably. 
“Scatteration” promotes looseness and weakness. 

The greater the volume of business that can be 
developed on one standard line, the more cooperation 
is the manufacturer able and willing to give. 

The paint dealer, right now, has the opportunity of 
a lifetime to analyze his business and inaugtfrate new 
ideas and principles of economy and efficiency. He 
should study the advantages of the condensed stock 
idea, which has already been worked out very effec- 
tively by some manufacturers and which give the dealer 
a minimum stock of quick-moving shades, thus en- 
abling him to make quick turn-overs and avoid the 
losses incident to left-over odds and ends. 

These assortments are so arranged that house quan- 
ities can be delivered promptly and satisfactorily. 

The paint dealer today who is enjoying a successful 
business is doing so by handling one- complete, high- 
grade line, supplemented by such other non-conflicting 
specialities and staple commodities as are ordinarily 
found in an up-to-date stock. 





Declares AMERICAN ARTISAN Is 
One of Best He Has Ever Seen. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWARE REcorRD: 

Enclosed find draft to cover one year’s subscrip- 
tion. Yours is one of the best trade papers we have 
ever seen. 

Yours truly, 
HEANEY’s EXCHANGE, 
By Aaron R. Heaney. 

——, Oklahoma, October 28, 1921. 





Forms Washing Machine Company. 

The Ithaca Washing Machine Company, has been 
formed at Ithaca, Michigan, to manufacture washing 
and ironing equipment, by Chester Swartz, William 
Swartz, and others. 
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Prepare Campaign for Better 
Packing of Goods. 


All trades and industries have been asked to co- 
operate in the “Perfect Package Movement” to be in- 
augurated by the railroads, steamship lines and express 
companies in the United States and Canada, in No- 
vember, which has been designated as “Perfect Package 
Month.” 

The purpose of the movement is to stimulate fur- 
ther public interest in good packing of shipments and 
to enable the carriers to improve the transportation 
service of the country. During November, an exami- 
nation of all shipments sent by freight or express, 
will be conducted, to obtain information as to the best 
shipping methods carried on by the various trades and 
industries. 

in every city and town, the railroad and express 
people will form campaign committees, to cooperate 
with local shippers’ associations, in carrying out the 
plans announced for “Perfect Package Month.” “Ex- 
ception Reports” will be made out for all faulty ship- 
ments discovered and these reports will be sent to the 
shippers’ association for tabulation, to ascertain how 
high a percentage for ‘Perfect Packages’ the ship- 
pers of that city have attained. 

Comparisons of the records made by the various 
cities during November will be announced at the con- 
clusion of the drive. The entire working forces of 
the railroad and express carriers, comprising some 2,- 
000,000 men, aid in the movement. 

The railroads, through the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, composed of practically all of the railroads in 
the country, are pushing the campaign as a means of 
raising the standard of the service, while the express 
agents are also getting ready to interest shippers in 
the undertaking. 





Procures Patent for a 
Heating Stove. 


Henry H. Harris, Peru, Indiana, has been granted 
United States patent rights under number 1,389,194 
for a heating stove described herewith: 

2 40f? 19 In a heating stove, an 
<a 4* outer casing having an 
opening in its bottom, a fire 
pot therein, a supporting 
shell in said casing spaced 
from the side walls thereof, 
the bottom of said shell be- 
ing spaced from the bottom 
of said casing to form a 
chamber communicating 
with the space between the 
shell and casing, an ash 
chamber in said shell, said 
supporting shell surrounding and supporting the fire 
pot and having openings therein whereby air between 
said casing and shell may circulate around the fire pot. 
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Lack of ideas is often only the difference between 
thinking you have not time to think and making up 
your mind to think. 
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Defines Difference Between a 
Salesman and a Wrapper Boy. 


Man presents himself in front of the counter in a 
paint store. 

“Gimme thirteen gallons of light yellow paint and 
four gallons of white paint.” 

“Righto,” says the wrapper boy as he hands out the 
goods and names the price. 

But a salesman—what does he do? - 

“I judge from the colors, you’re going to paint the 
house,” he observes. ‘Good idea; can’t afford to have 
any wood or metal work on buildings going to decay 
nowadays; cost too much to replace them, eh? But 
haven’t you some gutters on that house that would be 
saved from rust by a coat of special rust inhibitive 
paint ?” 

“By Gosh,” replies the customer, “I forgot that 
Glad you mentioned it. Gimme enough of that for 
about sixty feet of eaves troughs.” 

“Any fence around your house, friend?” inquires 
the salesman. The wrapper boy doesn’t know there 
is any such thing as a fence. 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Well, you know,” volunteers the salesman, “that 
house isn’t going to look as well as it should with a 
shabby old fence around it. You wouldn't put a nice 
new picture in an old battered, dingy frame, would 
you? Besides, fences and gate posts decay too if not 
protected by paint.” 

“Guess that’s right too,” agrees the customer. ‘| 
have about two hundred feet of fence. What color 
d’yu think would look good with that yellow house 
with white trim, and how much will it take?” 

The salesman figures it up, suggests the color and 
sells the goods. The wrapper boy would have saved 
himself all this trouble and had time for another cigar- 
ette out in front. 

“Got enough now for your outbuildings?” 
salesman, “or haven’t you any?” 

“Um, yes, I have a detached summer kitchen and 
woodshed,” says the customer, “but I wasn’t calculat- 
ing on spending any money on that.” 

“Looks pretty good as she is, eh?” remarks the 
salesman. 

“No, don’t look any too good, but er—say, I guess 
what you said about that shabby fence and the old 
picture frame goes for that shack too. It’s one story, 
tin roof, about 12x16. Might as well do this job 
right. Gimme enough more yellow and white paint 
for the walls and some red for the roof.” 

The salesman adds the cans to the pile. He has 
sold the man thirty per cent more goods than he ex- 
pected to buy. A wrapper boy would have spent the 
time joshing the bookkeeper girl so that she couldn't 
work either. 

There’s many a wrapper boy posing as a salesman 
and drawing a salesman’s pay in half the paint stores 
of the country. They are an expensive luxury for the 
boss to maintain. 


> 


asks the 





No hardware dealer can justify idleness around his 
establishment. If he can’t find work for himself and 
his clerks, it’s a sign of his own weakness. 
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Works Out Effective Freight 
Claim Blank for Dealers. 

Model forms for filing claims for loss or damage to 
goods in shipping have been sent out by the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Hardware Association. 

The new forms have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the Freight Claim Association and 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 

The claim is divided into three sections: First, the 
description of goods damaged or lost; second, an ex- 
planation, of how the value claimed was determined, 
and, third, affidavits filed to support the claims. 

The new form. according to B. Christianson, assist- 
ant secretary of the association, expedites the filing and 
obtaining a grant on goods damaged or lost in tran- 
sit. They are offered for sale by the association at a 
nominal cost. 





Reduce Variety of Paints and 
Increase Service and Profits. 


An analysis of the general paint situation brings to 
light a peculiar condition that has existed and grown 
over a long period of years. 

The average dealer has for years conducted his busi- 
ness on the unprofitable principle of handling diversi- 
fied lines, plus a long list of colors and multiplicity of 
different sized packages. 

The result of this practice has been to make it prac- 
tically impossible for him to make clean turnovers. 

It has meant the carrying over from season to sea- 
son of slow-moving colors and odd-sized packages. 
It has necessitated larger stocks and more detail in 
stock arrangement and keeping. 

Two elements are responsible for the inception and 
growth of this undesirable situation. One is competi- 
tion; the other is the unchecked desire of the consum- 
ing public for every conceivable shade that imagina- 
tion can suggest, and in any sized package. 

No attempt has ever been made to confine house 
paints to a reasonable and conservative number of 
shades and packages. “Ask and ye shall receive’ has 
been the public’s slogan, and both dealer and manu- 
facturer have gone to unprofitable extremes in catering 
to this demand. 

When the nation was placed on a war basis and 
conservation measures established, Uncle Sam said 30 
shades of house paint must be the limit, and a smaller 
variety of packages used. 

This was the first radical step ever taken in shade 
regulation, and, if adhered to in peace times, would 
effect reforms and economies of benefit to consumer, 
dealer and manufacturer. 

It is ridiculous to assume that there is any real neces- 
sity for 60, or even 50, shades of house paint, many 
of which are almost identical. 

The most fastidious taste can find individual expres- 
sion in color harmony among 30 shades just as well as 
twice that number. 

Another weakness is the temptation for a dealer to 
handle miscellaneous lines. While it is true a dealer 
must, if he wishes to be successful, carry the goods 
that are in popular demand, yet discrimination is essen- 
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tial in order that the entire field be covered with the 
fewest number of lines. 

Practically every high-grade paint line today carries 
the necessary specialties. These specialties, being 
linked with the house paint, are bound to respond to 
any efforts which may be put forth in their behalf. 

Paint business is built, not on one product, but on 
a complete line under one label. The sale of one 
product in that line leads to the sale of others. 

If Mr. Jones buys Blank’s house paint this month, 
and is in the market for floor varnish next month, it 
is easier to sell him Blank’s floor varnish than some 
other brand. Too many labels spoil the profit, just as 
too many cooks spoil the broth. 

This does not mean that a dealer must handle the 
products of one manufacturer exclusively, but it does 
mean that he should seriously consider the advisability 
of taking on new lines before actually doing so. 

Thoughful consideration may reveal the absence of 
sufficient backing, demand, or adaptability to insure 
the fullest measure of success, or it may show the folly 
of handling conflicting lines. 

Success comes from building up on one line as sol- 
idly and completely as possible, rather than handling 
everything. Concentration builds surely and profitably. 
“Scatteration” promotes looseness and weakness. 

The greater the volume of business that can be 
developed on one standard line, the more cooperation 
is the manufacturer able and willing to give. 

The paint dealer, right now, has the opportunity of 
a lifetime to analyze his business and inaugtfrate new 
ideas and principles of economy and efficiency. He 
should study the advantages of the condensed stock 
idea, which has already been worked out very effec- 
tively by some manufacturers and which give the dealer 
a minimum stock of quick-moving shades, thus en- 
abling him to make quick turn-overs and avoid the 
losses incident to left-over odds and ends. 

These assortments are so arranged that house quan- 
ities can be delivered promptly and satisfactorily. 

The paint dealer today who is enjoying a successful 
business is doing so by handling one complete, high- 
grade line, supplemented by such other non-conflicting 
specialities and staple commodities as are ordinarily 
found in an up-to-date stock. 





Declares AMERICAN ARTISAN Is 
One of Best He Has Ever Seen. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Enclosed find draft to cover one year’s subscrip- 
tion. Yours is one of the best trade papers we have 
ever seen. 

Yours truly, 
HeEANEY’s EXCHANGE, 
By Aaron R. Heaney. 

——, Oklahoma, October 28, 1921. 





Forms Washing Machine Company. 

The Ithaca Washing Machine Company, has been 
formed at Ithaca, Michigan, to manufacture washing 
and ironing equipment, by Chester Swartz, William 
Swartz, and others. 
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New Cutlery Firm Is Incorporated. 

With a capitalization of $50,000, the New Process 
Cutlery Company, New Haven, Connecticut, has been 
incorporated by Gustave Hemming, Benjamin W. 
Hemming, and William H. Hurley. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer<t 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington o1 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


203.—A firm of American exporters with connections in 
the Far East desires to secure an agency for the sale of bund 
saws, galvanized iren, etc. Quotations should be given f. o. b. 
New York. References. 

206—An American exporting company having a repre- 
sentative in Czechoslovakia desires to secure an agency from 
manufacturers for the sale of locks and keys, and for the 
sale of other merchandise which would find a market in that 
country. References. 

207.—A firm of furniture merchants in Chile desires to 
purchase kitchen ranges, and all other articles of household 
use. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Talcahuano. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. References. 

216.—An importer in Chile desires to secure catalogues 
for the purchase of plated ware, aluminum ware, etc. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. References. 

224--A commercial agent in Bulgaria desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of kitchen utensils. Quotations should 
be given c. i. f. Bulgarian ports or Constantinople. Refer- 
ences. 

227—A commercial agent in New Zealand desires to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of hardware, garden tools, elec- 
troplated ware, lawn mowers, butt hinges, builders’ lock sets, 
and tool and ax handles. References. 

242 —A mercantile firm in France desires to purchase from 
American firms for the sale in Runania of tinplate. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Runanian port. 

243—An American citizen located in Uruguay desires 
to purchase from 5,000 to 10,000 aluminum waffle or cake 
irons, in assorted forms, as per sample which was forwarded 
and may be examined at the Bureau or its district offices. 
(Refer to file No. 37832.) Quotations should be given f. 
o. b. New York. Terms: Cash with order by draft on 
New York Bank. References. 

252—A firm of importers in India desires to purchase 
and secure an agency from manufacturers for the sale of 
cutlery. Quotations should be given c. i. f. port of India. 
Payment to be made through bank against documents. Ref- 
erences. 

254.—A commercial agency firm with offices and ware- 
houses in France desires to secure an agency from manufac- 
turers for the sale of hardware and tools, agricultural im- 
plements, household articles, etc. 





Coming Conventions. 


The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 17, 18, 19, 1922. 
Exhibition at Convention Hall in charge of Louis W. Shouse. 
Headquarters, Coates House. Sessions in Century Theatre. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, Januarv 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building 
Spokane, Washington. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion Convention, Imperial Hotel, Portland, January 24, 25, 26. 
27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Association, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, Sturgis, 
Kentucky. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Convention and 
Exhibition, Athenaum Hall, Indianapolis, January 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos. 

West Virginia Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Wheeling, January 31, February 1, 2, 1922. James 
B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, . 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa, February 21, 22, 23, and 24, 
1922. A. R. Sale, Secretary-Treasurer, Mason City, lowa. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association Convention, Lin- 
coln, January 31 and February 1, 2, and 3, 1922. George H. 
Dietz, Secretary, 414-417 Little Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibit, Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
1922. Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. A. J. Scott, Secretary, Ma- 
rine City, Michigan. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, City Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1922. W. B. Porch, Secretary- 
treasurer, Oklahoma City. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Milwaukee, February 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. Jacobs, 
Secretary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardwage Associa- 
tion, Inc., Convention and Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Sharon 
E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association Convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, February 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association Convention, St. 
Paul, February 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Secretary 
1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio, Hardware Association Convention and Exhibition, 
Columbus, February 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, 
Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Jackson, 
Michigan, February 21, 22 and 23, 1922. Frank E. Ederle, 
Secretary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, St. Louis, Planters Hotel, February 21, 22, 23. 
1922. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5106 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association Convention 
and Exhibition, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, February 21, 22, 23, 1922. George A. Fiel, 
Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, Roanoke, Virginia, 
February 21, 22, and 23, 1922. Thomas B. Howell, Secre- 
tary, Richmond, Virginia. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention 
and Exhibition, Mitchell, South Dakota, February 21, 22, 23 
and 24, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1030 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association Convention 

and Exhibition, Rochester, February 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. Ex- 
hibition at Exposition Park. Headquarters and sessions at 
Powers Hotel. J. B. Foley, Secretary, 412-413 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse, New York. 
_ Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1922, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 460 St. 
James Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas Convention, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
Le W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Caro- 
ina. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, May 15, 1922. Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary, 
312 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. : 
_ National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors Conven- 
tion and Exhibition in the Athenaeum, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1922. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 
608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 





Retail Hardware Doings. 


Illinois. 

Floyd Emery and Walter Huey of the Plymouth Hard- 
ware Company, Plymouth, have closed a deal with Frank 
Brickle whereby he and Bert Bushnell of Colmar became 
owners gf the hardware store. 

F. B. Ireland of Delavan has purchased the hardware 
and implement store of Klockenga Brothers of Hartsburg. 

he hardware firm of Brown and Lee at Lacon has dis- 
soived partnership, Mr. Lee retiring. 

Iowa 

Mr. J. S. Barr of Wyaconda, Missouri, has purchased 

the Allbright hardware business at Burlington. 


Ohio. 


_ Harry Foyle, until recently general manager of the Ox- 
ford Hardware Company, Hamilton, has purchased a hard- 
ware business in Murdock, Indiana. 


‘loyd R. Smith of Enterprise, Oregon, has purchased the 
Ledbetter and McKennon hardware and implement store at 
Davenport. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 
You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 
Service Is Free. 


Frequently, it has been declared 
in these columns that the pith and 
marrow of advertising is news. 

Advertising which does not pos- 
sess this quality of news falls short 
of the purpose of gainful merchan- 
dising. 

In comparison with much of the 
things which pass for news in the 
daily papers, such as suicides, di- 
vorces, murders, hold-ups, and bank 


N.H.S. 
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Let Us Help 
The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of Jt 





There is no crowding of items 
anywhere in the copy. 

Every article is set forth in large, 
readable type and full emphasis is 
given to the price quotations 
throughout. 

Especially commendable is the 
directness of the wording with its 
frequent use of the “you” appeal. 

A feature of this advertisement 
which is worthy of imitation is the 


NEWS 





Every Week _—Pottsville, Pa. 

















Uncle Phil says: 

“In the Autumn the wise 
guy's. fancy strongly turns to 
thoughts of how best to 
keep the house comfy during 





and the best mechanics are 
known by both the quality of 
their tools and the way they 





Saw Handles .......... 20c 


Week of September 28th, 1921 Free to All. + 


Monday—Washday 


has ne terrors for the home equipped 


the approaching Winter.” for modern laundry work. For in- | with-the-times with the tools’ to make 
stance the ironing Job a good one. 
It Takes Good Tools to 
Do Good Work 
No. 8 Tin Wash Boiler......... $1.65 


5S Year Guaranteed Wringers. . $8.00 
Hand Woven Clothes Baskets. .$2.00 
Water Motor Washing Machine $25.00 
eennhned $2.00 


keep them fit. 
Some specially good tools 
here 
Saws ......... 40c | Wash Tubs ......... 
ED CE cc0ccesses¢ $2.25 
Coping Saws ........... 75c | Wash Boards ....... 
Simond’s Butcher Saws $2.50 













Tuesday—Ironing Day 


is another pleastire when you afte up 











Collapsible Ironing. Tables ..... $4.50 
Universal Electric Irons ....... $6.75 







Universal Large Iron ........-- $7.50 
Nickel Iron Sets ...4.-e+is++++ $2.25 





















robberies, there is 
news value in 


more genuine 
an advertisement 
such as that of Swalm Hardware 


Company, reproduced herewith 
from the Pottsville Journal, Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

The impression of news is in- 
tensified in this advertisement by 
the form in which it is made up. 

The little paragraph at the top 
of the first column entitled “Uncle 
Phil Says,” gives a friendly touch 
to the copy and prepares the reader 
for the suggestions of seasonable 
merchandise contained in the body 
of the advertisement. 


kizerai) Tungsten and Nitrogen Service Coupon 
Electric Lamps, Standard Sizes and Varieties. 5 em Gueveaed 2 hesees 
When you It YOU use these lamps in any considerable quantity, | as about 9.......... 
Paint or Ly aia ie Te 
, . mn f 
Varnish lab ects tenet auntie wah ween thi a ee 
SWALM HAROWARE CO. | Smo 


of the 
NATIGNAL HARDWARE STORES. lnc. 


21 NORTH CENTRE STREET 













service coupon in the lower right 
hand corner, which enables prospec- 
tive customers to make inquiries 
about goods in which they are in- 
terested and to ask in advance at 
what prices they can be had. 

The Swalm Hardware Company 
explains at the end of the service 
coupon that filling it out does not 
entail any obligation to buy—that 
the company is always glad to fur- 
nish the desired information. 





The make-up of the advertise- 
ment of the Loew Hardware Com- 
pany which appeared in the Cleve- 


land Press, Cleveland, Ohio, is so 
devised as to make excellent use of 
the small amount of space occupied 
by the copy. 

If the customers and prospective 
customers of the Loew Hardware 
Company have been accustomed to 
reading other advertisements of the 


120% Off 


Our entire stock of 
Clothes Wringers, 
Galvanized Wash 
Tubs, Ash Cans, Gar- 
bage Cans, Brooms, 
etc., have been re- 
duced 20% for one 
week only. 


LOEW HDWE. CO. 


1035-37 Prospect-av 
1034 Huron-rd 


Opposite Winton Hotel 














firm in which prices have been set 
forth, they have a fairly good no- 
tion of what the 20 per cent dis- 
count offered in this advertisement 
amounts to in dollars and cents. 

Otherwise, the “20% Off” is 
more or less indefinite and without 
much persuasion. 


o aK cd 


Don’t Let Your Message 
Become Monotonous. 

Advertising, it has been said, is 
like a man’s collar—it needs to be 
changed often. 

It does not 
knowledge of the science of adver- 
tising to make a forceful advertise- 
ment. 


require any great 


Every live merchant has ideas 
upon which business-pulling copy 
can be prepared. 

One of the big ideas is not to let 
the advertisement appear stale. 

Let it speak of seasonable goods ; 
let it speak often, and if possible, 
let it speak just a little bit differ- 
ently. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





I4IDLAND FURNACE CLUB MEETS 
IN CHICAGO NOVEMBER 9TH. 


In pursuance of its purpose to further the collective 
interests of the warm air heating industry, the Midland 
Furnace Club will meet Wednesday, November oth, in 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Allen W. Williams of Columbus, Ohio, the genial 
and efficient secretary of the Club, says that these meet- 
ings are invaluable from the angle of instruction as well 


as good feliowship. 





Government Expert Approves 
Indoor Cold Air Intake. 

During the world war, it was urged as a matter of 
economy that the cold air intake of warm air heating 
systems be set inside the house. 

Since then this method has gained considerable ac- 
ceptance. 

There are many installers, however, who are not 
familiar with the arguments in its favor. 

For their benefit, the following paragraphs are re- 
produced from a pamphlet issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C.: 

“The first objection, sure to be advanced by nine 
persons out of ten, when the change here urged is 
suggested, is that such a plan deserves summary con- 
demnation because it provides no fresh air for venti- 
lation. 

“The first answer to be made to this objection is 
that with either a steam or hot water heating system, 
as installed in nearly all buildings of ordinary size, 
no fresh air whatever is provided for ventilation. 
Therefore, if a warm air heater plant took its entire 
cold air supply from inside the house at all times, it 
would be at least no more objectionable as regards 
lack of ventilation than is a steam or hot water sys- 
tem. 

“But if the air supply for the warm air heater is 
taken from inside the house only in severe weather 
the most captious objector could have no reasonable 
ground for criticism as regards ventilation. 

“Scientific tests have demonstrated that the air in 
an ordinary dwelling is changing all the time, through 
cracks and windows and doors, and even through the 
walls. The rate of change of air increases rapidly 
with lowering temperature and especially with increase 
in wind velocity. 

“Hence, a cold air duct to the warm air heater from 
inside the house when opened only in very cold or 
windy weather will be used at a time when the fresh 
air coming in around the closed doors and windows 
furnishes as large a volume of ventilation as is de- 
manded by standard health authorities. 

“A warm air heater, even when arranged to draw 


air from inside the house at a!] times, would still have 
a decided advantage over the steam or hot water heat- 
ing system as regards ventilation in this that it con- 
stantly tends to ‘average’ the air content of the en- 
tire house. 

“Thus, a room may have four or five people in 
it, while other rooms in the house are entirely vacant. 
With a steam radiator in the room the atmosphere 
will soon get close and stuffy; but with a warm air 
heater flue sending up a large volume of air drawn 
from the unoccupied rooms of the house, where nat- 
ural ventilation is going on, the air in the occupied 
room will be rapidly changed. 

“In an ordinary dwelling house, all that is neces- 
sary to effect the change here recommended is to make 
an opening through the floor, with a register face, 
and lead a cold air duct thence to the base of the warm 
air heater. It will usually be possible to install such 
a cold air register in the first floor hall, from various 
rooms open. 

“It was remarked at the outset that by taking cold 
air from inside the house in severe weather not only 
would a large saving of fuel be effected, but the house 
would be much more comfortable in such weather. 

“The reason for this is that a warm air heater can 
adequately heat a building when taking in air at fifty 
degrees to sixty degrees Fahrenheit, which it could 
not possibly heat when taking in air at zero or be- 
low. 

‘By taking the cold air from inside the house, also, 
the layer of cold air that accumulates on the floors as 
a result of the natural ventilation at windows and 
doors is constantly being drawn off and heated. 

“One great defect of the warm air heating system 
as commonly installed is that while the upper part of 
the room is overheated the floor is cold. There is, 
in fact, no place for the layer of cold air next the 
floor to go to. It is only as this air is slowly raised 
and mixed with the heated air from the warm air 
heater by being entrained with the ascending air cur- 
rent from the registers that the floors finally become 
warm. 

“On this account, it is necessary greatly to over- 
heat the air in the upper parts of the room in order 
to raise to the standard living room temperature of sev- 
enty degrees Fahrenheit the air near the floor. 

“This necessary overheating of the upper part of 
the rooms while the floors remain cold is another rea- 
son why the opinion is so widely held that the warm 
air system of heating is necessarily unhealthful and 
uncomfortable. 

“The reader should understand, however, that the 
mere addition of an auxiliary inside cold air duct 
will not transform a warm air heater outfit into a 
model system. 
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“The preceding discussion was intended chiefly to 
emphasize the need of remodeling the great bulk of 
existing heating plants of this type so that they will 
be reasonably economical of fuel, and on the oppor- 
tunity for engineers to render a great public service 
by inaugurating campaigns to carry out this work on 
a large scale.” 





Poor Ventilation Has a Bad 
Effect on Appetite. 


The necessity of ample ventilation to the mainte- 
nance of health receives proof from a new angle in 
viewing ventilation in its effect upon appetite. 

Under the title, “Poor Ventilation Kills Appetite,” 
G. C. Breidert calls attention in The American Res- 
taurant to opportunities for the trade in the equipment 
of restaurants with suitable apparatus for maintaining 
fresh air conditions, especially in regard to the re- 
moval of excessive heat and cooking odors. 

A well-known owner, he says, of a number of large 
profitable restaurants stated in answer to a question 
about his policies—“Poor ventilation and an uninvit- 
ing atmosphere kills any appetite—never let a patron 
come in with a 75 cent appetite and walk out with only 
a 15 cent meal ticket.” 

In this remark can be seen actual “profits” dwindling 
away because of false economy. It is hard to conceive 
of anything that is more resented than those greasy 
fumes and cooking odors which permeate a restaurant 
where proper ventilation is lacking. 

Many people perhaps are forced to dine in these 
conditions. This is due to the lack of restaurant com- 
petition. Notwithstanding the “upper hand’’ position 
many restaurant owners enjoy, they nevertheless are 
face to face with a lower revenue than might be en- 
joyed by creating an inviting and appetizing atmos- 
phere. This is obviously so, according to the state- 
ment in the opening paragraph. 

Where competition prevails, the restaurant offering 
the best food at consistent prices served in an atmos- 
phere that is inviting and appetizing, usually attracts 
the bulk of patronage. Appetizing food, modern fur- 
nishings and good service, however, count for nothing 
if the air in a dining room is contaminated with greasy 
fumes and conglomeration of cooking odors. 

An effective system does not necessarily mean that 
the cost is beyond means. On the contrary many loca- 
tions of kitchens are ideal for proper and economical 
systems. 

The matter of patrons’ comfort, of course, should 
be foremost in the minds of restaurant operators. There 
are, however, several other factors which make ventila- 
tion a necessity rather than is erroneously supposed, — 
a secondary consideration. Enumerated they are as 
follows : 

1. Poor ventilation spoils: foodstuffs. 

2. Excessive heat increases ice box_bills. 

3. Heat and lack of ventilation are irritating and 
lower the efficiency of kitchen help. 

4. Greasy fumes spoil decorations. 

Take these points up in their consecutive order. In 
the first instance—“poor ventilation spoils foodstuffs.” 
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By this is meant that any prevailing odors and foul air 
have a very penetrating effect. Hence butter, eggs 
and pastry often have an unnatural taste. In addition 
to this, fresh meats and vegetables will decay more rap- 
idly when exposed to high temperatures naturally ex- 
isting in a kitchen. This condition, of course, is pres- 
ent every day and is preventable. 

The second point—‘“excessive heat increases ice box 
bills’—is one that confronts most restaurant owners. 
It is easily recognized that an ice box exposed to high 
temperature will melt more ice than one situated in a 
cooler atmosphere. The saving of ice, of course, is a 
matter that is not insignificant. 

The third point is one that is to be considered se- 
riously. The question of “labor” today is most per- 
plexing. Even without considering this present-day 
situation—it is a physical impossibility to work hour 
afier hour in a space where high temperature prevails 
without becoming irritable and nervous. Naturally 
then, help thusly affected can not perform their duty 
harmoniously. 

In the fourth point we again can see where an actual 
saving is to be gained by installing a ventilating sys- 
tem. When greasy fumes are not exhausted from the 
kitchen they permeate everywhere, leaving a film of 
grease to which dust and dirt clings thickly and sol 
idly. A well ventilated room is usually entirely free 
from dust, etc., consequently it is not necessary to re 
decorate often, wherein lies a big saving. 

When you speak of ventilation, most restaurant and 
cafe owners associate it with “hot weather,” or a re- 
quirement for midsummer. This is absolutely incor- 
rect. True the conditions mentioned are intensified. 
However, they are not obliterated or anywhere near so 
during other seasons of the year. In other words, the 
need of correct ventilation is always necessary for the 
many good reasons mentioned. 

In most cases, the cost of a proper system of ventila- 
tion is surprisingly low. Often failure to install a 
ventilating system by an established restaurant makes 
it comparatively easy for a new owner successfully to 
complete for patronage. 

There are two ways to secure ventilation, one by nat- 
ural means, the other by mechanical operation. The 
former is seldom effective and depends entirely on 
weather conditions. The latter is rapidly being adopted 
everywhere. Mechanical ventilation may be accom- 
plished with either exhaust fans or blowers. 

The determining factor depends on location and lay- 
out of the kitchen. A most effective and economical 
system can be made by installing exhaust fans of the 
propeller type, large enough to change the air every two 
minutes. If it is impossible to install this type of fan 
so that it can discharge directly outside, it will then be 
necessary to use a blower type. The latter may be 
connected up with a system of duct work which will 
convey the air to the roof or exterior where the kitchen 
odors will be undetected. 

Dining room ventilation is usually figured on a five- 
minute air change basis. By proper ventilation in the 
kitchen it is not necessary to ventilate the dining room 
separately, only in cases where the kitchen is located on 
another floor or in some other part of the building. 
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Pinsiiial Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Therefore, the Sheet 


Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as It Comes. 


Send Your Problems to Us. 


Let Our Experts Help You. 





BRAZING AND WORKING OUT 


TAPER JOINTS. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Written especially for American Artisan 
and Hardware Record. 

The matter of brazing copper is a very interesting 
knack or as some people call an art. It requires ex- 
treme watchfulness and a steady hand. 

It is related on first handed authority that when 
coppersmiths were so much in demand during the war 
period, many of the coppersmiths took undue advan- 
tage to protect their little secrets, and thereby also 


on the air, thus causing the fire to flare up at the 
moment the spelter was on the edge of melting and as 
a result of the intensified heat, a hole was burnt in the 
pipe. 

To exercise the foreman’s prerogative, he goes to the 
superintendent of the plant and complains that such 
and such a workman is spoiling the work, and as a 
consequence this particular workman was discharged 
from the department and transferred into another de- 
partment, where he distinguished himself above 300 
other mechanics, who looked to him for getting out 


the work. 
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Brazing and Working Out Taper Joints. 


added their share to the increased costs of producing 
work. 

As an example, the writer is well acquainted with 
one particular workman who had done coppersmithing, 
and was somewhat helpful with it as well as being an 
extremely skilled mechanic. 

At first, he was given an elbow to hammer out that 
some other person had almost ruined. When this 
elbow was worked out in a far more perfect state 
than many of the other coppersmiths felt possible, 
this party was given some pipes to braze similar to 
that which we show in figure 5, although with different 
equipment. 

As the mechanic and helper were progressing nicely 
and had the entire seam almost brazed with the excep- 
tion of about 4 or 5 inches from the end, one of the 
straw-bosses or foremen came around, and turned 


This item is not mentioned as one particular instance, 
but there has a great many such petty selfish prac- 
tices come to the ears of the writer, and the main fea- 
ture in bringing this out is the harm a person can do 
to a piece of pipe with the smallest meddling while 
the work is in progress. 

It would be far more helpful to the coppersmith 
trade, if these men who profess practical knowledge 
would give some of their fellow men a lift, rather than 
stunning them by petty practices, which in no wise 
helps the individual, nor the trade. Because in many 
instances where a man has worked at a line of work 
for 3 or 4 years, or even that many months, he dis- 
likes quitting it and hence, will stay with it, getting by 
with what little he knows. Hence, a friendly conversa- 
tion will go a great ways to uplifting the coppersmith 
trade. 
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In brazing of copper, borax is used as a flux, similar 
to acid or rosin, is used on galvanized iron or other 
metals. This borax flows when heated, and makes a 
greenish color, and cleans the copper so thoroughly 
that as soon as the spelter begins to flow, the spelter 
will fuse with the copper. 

It is interesting to know that copper melts at from 
1948 to 1950 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Spelter is a mixture of zinc and copper and this 
makes brass, so spelter is in reality brass. Now this 
spelter is of different qualities, governed by the per- 
centage of zinc mixed with the copper. The more 
zinc is used, naturally the easier the spelter will melt, 
and of course, the more brittle will the seam become. 
And the more copper in the spelter, the harder it will 
melt. But where 50-50 of zinc and copper is used, 
the spelter will flow much before the copper would 
melt. Often a percentage of 42 and 68 is used as well 
as other percentages. 

As copper melts at about 1948 degrees, it becomes 
quite brittle at about 1650 degrees Fahrenheit. Zinc 
melts at about 786 degrees and vaporizes at 1684 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Brass melts at 1742 degrees while 
bronze melts at 1652 degrees. Very often silver is 
used in brazing and this melts at 1562 degrees. 

In addition we may say that tin melts at 449 degrees ; 
lead at 621 degrees; aluminum at 1212 to 1215 de- 
grees and aluminum forms an oxide known as alum- 
inum, whose fusion and temperature is 5400 degrees. 
Gold melts at 1949 degrees; or the same as copper, 
while gray cast iron melts at 2192 degrees; wrought 
iron 2730 degrees and platinum at 3232 degrees. 

It is interesting to remember these fusion points of 
metals, especially for the coppersmith; not so much 
that he can judge the heat by it at the forge, but as a 
point of technicality. 

Now copper is such a metal that it hardens by ham- 
mering and softens by heating. When heated above a 
cherry red, it weakens the structure of the metal and 
makes it brittle, or we may say, sort of burns it. 

This is a very bad condition for seams, especially 
in pipes where considerable jar or pounding through 
pumps, and this and that, is necessary. This is liable 
to crack the joints where it is brittle, and the only way 
to overcome that would be to cut out the burnt part 
and put in a patch or another section of pipe. 

At L in near figure 5, we have a sketch reproduced 
from our former drawing in the Ist article, showing 
how a V-shaped trough is used for filling the spelter 
and borax in place. This pipe is then placed over the 
forge as in figure 5. 

Generally the mechanic has a helper and an appren- 
tice to control the air pressure, since this is necessary, 
as when the mechanic sees the metal coming to a 
fusion heat, he has the air reduced to insure a good 
flow of spelter and still not use the full heat which 
would burn a hole through the pipe. 

Very often in pipes of moderate length, and espe- 
cially pipes of thinner gauge, the heat will often warp 
the edge and as in sketch C. To press this back into 
shape a poker with a hook as at C and B is used by 
the workman and rubbed along the seam, which readily 
pushes the edge back in place since the copper is hot 
and very pliable. 


The workman will braze as much of the seam as the 
forge will take and after each step the pipe is moved 
forward thus bringing the unbrazed seam over the 
flame and this is heated by turning on the air until 
near the fusion point, when the mechanic beckons to 
the helper to close off the air a trifle and this is then 
brazed. This process is continued throughout the en- 
tire length of seam. 

When all the drippings of spelter are filed off or 
ground off on an emery wheel, after which the seam is 
laid over a stake and hammered smooth so it is not 
visible that there was a joint made in this position. 

We should say that coke is generally used for braz- 
ing with a blast pipe as shown in figure 5. In using 
coke the fire must be started and brought to a red glow, 
thereby showing that all the smoke and fumes have 
largely burnt away from the coke. 

If this is not done and the coke smoke gets in the 
seam with dirt, ashes, etc., the workman will experi- 
ence considerable worry before he makes a joint. 

Oil as a fuel is also used in many shops, but this 
requires very careful regulating so a clean fire is pro- 
duced. By burning too much oil, an oily smoke is 
produced and when this dirty grease gets between the 
seams, there is no brazing. 

The same holds good after a sheet of copper has 
been further edged and you rub your fingers along 
the edge, causing grease or perspiration to pass from 
your fingers to the copper; you may be sure that you 
will have a very hard time brazing that portion. Hence, 
where grease or oily substance has passed over the 
joints to be brazed, this grease must be removed, by 
either sand paper or other means. 

A very common practice for the coppersmith is to 
reduce some straight pipes to tapers as in figure 6. For 
this a mould block is used as at D, having many shaped 
moulds carved in the edges and faces of the cast iron. 

The general practice for tapering a straight pipe is 
to set the block up and hang a torch as figure 7 or 
any other sort of torch that will produce a good heat 
on a stand as at E, by placing hooks in the position 
shown by F in figure 6. When the copper becomes 
heated, a fibre-headed mallet is used, thereby working 
the metal into the mould. 

At intervals the indentations must be hammered out 
similar to sketch H, where the pipe is placed over a 
stake or shaft and rounded out. 

At sketch G, we show the general process of how the 
taper takes shape, where the first round is hammered 
as at -a- which will draw the pipe in say % of an 
inch. The next round is hammered as at in section 
-b-, and this will cause a slanting from a horizontal 
line of possibly a quarter inch more or less. 

After this, the next section -c- is hammered and 
then -d-, which will work out for the end in a bell 
shaped flare. 

This bell shaped flare is then worked out on the 
mould gradually, always keeping the torch so the 
copper is kept flexible. When the taper is worked out, 
the pipe is rounded and hammered to harden the metal, 
but this is done in a way so as not to stretch it. 

That is one of the features to coppersmithing, is to 
know how to hammer the metal, to stretch it or to 
draw it or to hold it neutral and in either case h: Id 
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the metal to its approximate thickness. It is safe to 
say that there is no coppersmith who can call himself 
a skilled workman who can not do this. 

Gas torches as in figure 7 are a great help to the 
-coppersmith in shaping his metal and also as help outs 
in brazing peculiar places. There is nothing says that 
the torch must follow the outlines of our sketch. In 
fact any torch of any design that will throw a good 
heat and clean flame, is suitable. 





Kalamazoo Local Holds Regular 
Monthly Meeting. 


That an organization is of good to its members only 
as long as it functions, is a truth attested by experi- 
ence in every field of industry. 

Conventions are helpful to keep organizations func- 
tioning, but the thing of utmost importance for this 
purpose is the regular monthly meeting. 

Unless the members use the organization in their 
every-day work and unless they come together often 
for exchange of ideas and collective action in the pro- 
motion of their trade interests, it is waste of money 
to pay dues into any association. 

This is the line of reasoning adopted and put into 
effect by the Kalamazoo Local of the Michigan Sheet 


November 5, 1921. 


Metal Contractors’ Association, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

Being men of action rather than of mere theory, 
they follow up their logic with deeds. Hence, the 
regular monthly meetings of the Kalamazoo Local 
are well attended and productive of distinct values to 
the membership. 

The regular October meeting of this Local was held 
Monday, October 24th, in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, Kalamazoo. 

Following a_ well-prepared banquet, President 
Sprague of the Local opened the meeting and then 
turned it over to Homer Brundage, Secretary of the 
organization. 

Charles C. Heth and Frank E. Ederle, President and 
Secretary respectively, of the Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, were present at the meet- 
ing and gave instructive talks on the best method of 
getting the highest degree of service out of association 
work. 

Others who spoke at the meeting were Harry Rhodes 
of Grand Rapids and A. N. Case of Jackson. 

A round table discussion then took place in which 
many excellent ideas were developed of benefit to the 
trade. 


Zideck Illustrates and Describes the Construction of 


Tubular Radiator Cores with Sectional Fins. 


He Says That a Bursted Tube, if Soldered Over, Will Not 
Hold for Long, and It Is Best to Replace It with a New Tube. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD by E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


Aside from the regular tubular cores consisting of 
3/16 inch diameter tubes running vertically through 
horizontally placed fins, spaced 3/16 inch apart, there 
are a number of tubular fin cores constructed of % 
inch, % inch, and % inch diameter brass or copper 
tubes having individual fins. 

The most common of these, mostly used on trucks, 
is the one with the spirally wound, crimped fin, illus- 
trated in Number I. 

The tubes used are seamless, one-piece, heavy gauge 
brass tubes. The continuous fin provided for this 
tube is soldered onto the heavy tube. It contains no 
water and can not leak. 

Leaks, if any, in this kind of tubes, are caused by 
the tube bursting or tearing away from its hold in the 
headsheets. 

The tendency in core construction has been to do 
‘away with the continuous fin as impractical for re- 
pairs, and thus we see the spiral fin tube imitated 
upon by the Ring Fin Tube and the Square Fin Tube 
in Numbers 2 and 3. 

Both of these patterns have seamless, heavy gauge 
‘brass or copper tubes and the difference between the 
spiral fin tube and these latter is entirely in the ar- 
mangement of the fins. Each of the two patterns has 


individual pieces of metal for fins, the one having 
them round, the other square. 

Another pattern of the same kind as the Number 1 
is Number 4, the latter having spiral fins, not crimped, 
placed more closely together. 

All four patterns are being used in connection with 
headsheets through which the tubes enter the tanks 
and to which they hold by mere burr and solder. 

The difference between the regular tubular fin core 
discussed previously, and these four types is entirely 
in the size of the tubes and the size, form and shape 
of the fins. 

Numbers 2 and 3, respectively, are being constructed 
in sections. The fins extend over the entire depth 
of the core, and there are several tubes running 
through each of the fin plates. 

This arrangement undoubtedly makes for a stronger 
core. The fault with the individual tube lies in this 
that they have no hold except in the headsheets, and 
this hold, consisting of burr and solder only, is weak. 

The vibration of the motor and the shake-up of a 
rough road react unfavorably upon the headsheet holds 
and make them leak. 

Where the above sectional fin tubes are built into 
a section comprising several tubes—a whole depth row 
of tubes in fact—the structure is much stronger and 
much more apt to withstand hard use. 
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The repairer will find, however, that the above four 
types of tubular cores will be the most frequent ones 
to leak, and except the tubes have been bursted by 
frost or from other causes, the leaks will invariably 
be in the headsheets, where the tubes enter the tanks. 

In considering the tubular fin core, one needs to re- 
member two things to understand its construction; 
equally, whether the tubes are round, oval, or cornered, 
or the fins are continuous or in pieces. These two 
things are: 

All tubes enter the tanks through headsheets or 
head and bottom plates, to which they are soldered; 
and, all fins are mere brass plates soldered to the tubes 
but holding no water. 

Fins might be cut and removed from within the 
core, causing no leaks. But a core without fins would 
cool badly. 

Therefore, if the leaks can not be stopped properly 
without resorting to cutting and removing the fins, the 
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Spiral Fin Tubes 


‘repairer should replace them before he puts the radia- 
tor away as repaired. : 

In the four types of cores discussed above, it will 
be found that a bursting tube if soldered over, will not 
hold tight for long, and that it is best to remove such 
tubes and put in new ones. 

The very construction of the core is such as to per- 
mit the removal and replacement of each tube, and a 
stock of fitting tubes should be kept and used. And 
while the headsheet leaks will by far surpass those in 
number that are caused by the tubes bursting open, 
‘and the former repaired by resoldering the headsheets, 
in the other cases the stock of handy tubes will make 
-a quick and safe repair easy. 

Several more makes of tubular construction cores 
‘are to be mentioned. The one widely used consists of 
round tubes of standard size housed in sections of fin 
‘construction similar to the square fin Number 3, but 
‘closed on the sides, and joined to each other by solder. 

This core, assembled and solder-dipped, presents the 
‘appearance of the standard fin core having vertical 
fins, spaced 1 inch apart, supporting the horizontal 
ihns. (To be continued. ) 
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Offers General and Technical 
Information on Copper. 

All problems involving the use of copper or brass 
may now be presented for solution and advice to the 
Copper and Brass Research Association, New York 
City. 

Speaking of the movement to regain for copper 
its rightful place in industry Walter Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, says: 

“A frequently voiced criticism of the copper pro- 
ducing industry is that it has not always followed its 
product through; that having mined, smelted, refined 
and sold copper, it has paid little or no further at- 
tention to it. However true this may have been, it 
no longer is the case. The copper producer today is 
vitally concerned in the destiny of the metal after it 
leaves his hands. It is just as important to him to 
check up the consumption of copper, brass and other 
copper alloys in the thousand and one form that they 
reach the ultimate consumer, as it is to the fabricator, 
to the manufacturer or ‘cutter’ of the metals, or to 
the jobbers and retailers. 

“If copper, brass and bronze articles either of util- 
ity or ornamentation use being held by retailers at 
prices that are prohibitive, compared to similar arti- 
cles of other metals or materials, one outlet for the 
copper flow is clogged, and that surely is a matter of 
concern to the copper mining interests. The same ar- 
gument applies to copper and copper products in other 
fields. It has been said that in small articles copper 
and brass pass through many hands, resulting in an 
abnormal price to the consumer. If this is the case 
it must be corrected, will, I am sure, be corrected be- 
fore the cooperative effort now under way to stim- 
ulate the use of copper products has progressed very 
far. 

“My reference to small articles of copper and brass 
may be considered by some as trivial, considering the 
vast quantities of the metals that are used in building, 
electricity, ships, etc. But when we list the hundreds 
of different articles in which copper finds its way, 
either as copper, brass or bronze, we find that each 
one accounts for a very large annual consumption 
of metal. Take pins, for instance. As far back as 
1914, the pin industry alone absorbed something like 
a million and a half pounds of copper a year.. Today 
I believe it accounts for more than two million 
pounds. Add to the consumption in pins, the con- 
sumption in hinges, in door knobs, in key hole pro- 
tectors, in draw handles and in scores of other small 
articles both useful and ornamental, and you get a 
staggering total. In a period when American indus- 
tries are forced to do all in their power to stimulate 
their home markets, it would be crass folly to ignore 
such things. 

“If the miner of copper and the fabricator of cop- 
per and brass are to ‘follow through,’ it must be by 
cooperative effort. There has unfortunately been too 
little of this in the past. Through the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, which recently was 
formed, there has been brought about a cohesion of 
the producing and fabricating interests, which we feel 
sure will in time include the manufacturers of arti- 
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cles of copper and its alloys, the jobbers in copper 
products and indirectly those retailers, large and small, 
who deal directly with the ultimate consumer. 

‘We who know copper feel that it is the peer of 
all commercial metals, that it has qualities not pos- 
sessed by other metals and that through sheer merit 
it will in time find its way back to the many fields 
it occupied before the war. 

“What other metal is so easily worked? What oth- 
er metal has such resistance to corrosion? What oth- 
er metal gives such service or has such long life? 
What other metal has such a salvage value? What 
other metal is comparable to it in beauty? 

“Architects know all these things about copper. So 
do builders, and plumbers, too, as a rule. Also they 
know that in building enterprises copper and brass, 
while perhaps slightly increasing a budget at the out- 
set, work an ultimate saving to the investor. In a 
recent number of the Mining and Scientific Press I 
read an article, the writer of which somewhat cynically 
asserts that ‘what the copper industry needs is an 
alarm clock,’ in which this statement is made: 

‘No well-informed person questions the superiori- 
ty of copper and brass for a great many of the uses 
for which substitutes are now being employed; the 
manufacturers of automobiles know this and the archi- 
tects and builders know it.’ 

“All of this being true, which it doubtless is, we 
of the copper and brass industries are forced to the 
conclusion one of our neglects of the past has been 
public education ; failure to enlighten the ultimate con- 
sumer. And so among other things we have em- 
barked on a campaign of education, the details of 
which are being directed by the newly formed Asso- 
ciation in connection with its work of technical re- 
search. 

“Briefly expressed the task before us is to protect 
copper and copper products in those industries like 
electricity, where they already are firmly entrenched, 
to rehabilitate them in industries where they have 
been partially supplanted by substitutes as a result of 
the war, and to be constantly on the alert for new 
uses for the metal and its alloys. 

“T have purposely refrained from burdening this 
article with statistics of copper production and copper 
prices, and have avoided technical terms and refer- 
ences, believing that the problems of copper just now 
have to do with plain, every-day, common-sense meth- 
ods of stimulating sales in the domestic market. We 
want to sell more copper and brass. We can only 
accomplish this by getting the people to buy more 
of our products. They will only increase their pur- 
chases if they are convinced that it is to their advan- 
tage and profit to do so, and our job is to show them 
that it is, 

“This we purpose doing in part by educational meth- 
ods, and we feel that we are particularly fortunately 
placed in that in exploiting the merits of copper and 
brass we need never resort to exaggeration or mis- 
statement. Copper and copper products will live up 
to everything that can be claimed for them. 

“As the Copper and Brass Research Association 
only recently was formed, I should like to direct at- 
tention to one of its very important functions which 


should be of interest to your readers. That is the 
general information service. Whether a man buys 
but a package of screws a month from his hardware 
dealer, or puts up a forty-story office building every 
year the Association is prepared to show him why he 
should use copper and copper products. All informa- 
tion, technical or general, concerning the metals can 
be obtained at the offices of the Association, No. 25 
Broadway, New York City, and persons with prob- 
lems on their mind, who can not get to New York, 
are welcome to write their inquiries.” 





Explains Value of Trade-Mark 


to the Customer. 

A young westerner, the owner of a large sheep 
ranch, had received exceptionally good service from 
a pair of work pants, says Armour’s Better Busi- 
ness Bulletin. 

He wanted another pair exactly like them. He vis- 
ited three stores, where they showed him work pants 
all right, but he could tell by looking at them and ex- 
amining the seams, that they weren’t the same make. 

He wanted a pair of work pants just like the pair 
he had on. He went into the third store and ex- 
plained the situation to the merchant. 

The storekeeper examined the pair of pants that 
he wore and said, “I’ve got exactly the thing that 
you want—the same make that you’ve got on.” He 
showed him a pair of pants and, sure enough, they 
were. 

“Now, let me show you something,” said the store- 
keeper. “See that brand?” 

“Yes, I see,” said the ranchman. “Suppose that’s 
an earmark.” 

“Exactly,” said the storekeeper—‘‘an earmark, a 
mark of identity. You know how important that is. 

“The makers of these pants realized that the pub- 
lic had to be protected against poor merchandise and 
had to have some kind of a guide that would steer 
buyers to the goods they wanted. Therefore, they 
put on this label. 

“It is the earmark of value and service, and in the 
future you will have no difficulty in getting another 
pair of the same kind.” 

The ranchman could appreciate the value of a trade- 
mark for two reasons: First, he knew the old custom 
of branding animals that ranged at large, so that own- 
ership could be readily established. 

His specialty was sheep, and to him the earmark, 
the brand in the ear, was a thing of importance. It 
established the identity of his possessions. 

In the second place, he felt a sense of security for 
future buying, because value and service would be 
identified by a mark as a protection and guide to buy- 
ers. 

The earmark is a mark of identity, and the trade- 
mark is the earmark of value and service in merchan- 
dise. 





Organizes Brass and Copper Company. 

The Hendricks Brass & Copper Company, 130 Mar- 
ket street, Newark, New Jersey, has been organized 
to manufacture copper, brass, and other metal prod- 
ucts. 

















Orders Awatt the Go-Getter. There Are Thousands of 
Phonographs in Houses Which Have Leaky Roofs. 


This Is Because Some Salesman Helped People Buy Phonographs, 
and No Sheet Metal Man Helped Them Buy Sheet Metal Roofs. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I have heard more about business being bad in the 
last few months, than anything else. No sooner do 
I enter a sheet metal shop than I hear the old saw 
that business is bad. 

Why is all this clatter? The last place I heard 
about this dull business bunk was in a shop owned 
by Frank Roe. 

I was in an argumentative mood, and I wanted to 
get to the bottom of the subject. So I asked why he 
thought that business was 


I 


“Very well,’ I answered. “Now then what really 
is selling goods? What is meant by the words ‘sell- 
ing goods?’ What is salesmanship ?”’ 

“As I understand it,’ Frank replied, “A salesman 
is one who can sell goods at a profit.” 

“Frank, you are behind the times,” I said jokingly. 
“The definition you give was good about twenty years 
ago. Today, it has changed. A salesman as defined 
in Modern Business is the man who will help some- 

body buy something. Get 


dull. tN IITTTtCCcCD:mnCTITTT AT AimillE this, Frank, A salesman is 


“Why is business dull?” 
I asked. “Whose fault is it 
that there is less business 
done now than in former 
times ?” 

“T can not answer this 
question,” admitted Frank. 
“All I know is that I am not 
running at full blast and my 
overhead is just as high.” 

“Is that all you can think 
about, Frank?” I asked. “Is 
there no other reason why 
business is as dull as you 
seem to think.” 

“Well,” Frank ventured, 
“there is not the number of 
people who want work done 
just now. They do not 
bring in the orders as freely. 
Money is tight, and they 
like to wait till the last min- 
ute before they have any- 
thing done. I guess this is 


loses its edge. 
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ship. 
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The best razor ever made will 
cause discomfort in shaving if it 
The razor is all 
right. The trouble is with the 
man who neglects to keep a good 
edge on it. He lets it get dull. 
All the time the blade is there, 
capable of being sharpened to 
produce a smooth, velvety shave. 


It is the same with business. 
Business becomes dull only be- 
cause the business man does not 


keep the blade sharpened with 


continuous, intensive salesman- 


The basic needs of the people 
have not changed. They require 
clothing, shelter and sheet metal. 
It is the business of the business 
man to help them intelligently buy 
these things. For such a business 


man there are no dull times. 


the man who can help some- 
one buy something. We as 
sheet metal men are not 
awake to this fact. We still 
believe that a salesman is a 
man who sells goods at a 
profit. There really is profit 
if we help somebody buy, 
and also a service to the one 
we help buy. If we sheet 
metal men were better sales- 
men we would be in better 
shape to get more business.” 

“You may be right in 
this,” Frank answered, “but 
the way money is tight at 
present, the best salesman- 
ship is of no avail. You will 
agree with me when I say 
that it is mighty hard to sell 
when people have no mon- 
ey.” 

“I would agree with you, 
if what you say about not 
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the reason why business is FilliiiiiiiiiiiNii//!/..}HMiiiiniininiii'ittc having money were true,” I 


dull.” 

“TI believe you are mistaken, Frank,” I remarked in 
reply. “Let us look at the matter in a natural light. 
Let us get down to the bottom of the thing and first 
see what business really is. Then maybe we can find 
at least part of the trouble.” 

“All right,” Frank answered. “I’m always ready 
to find out about business and I will help all I can 
to solve the problem.” 

“Fine!” I exclaimed with enthusiasm. “This is 
the only way to find out the truth of the situation. 
In the first place, business depends on selling the ar- 
ticles we have. Will you agree with me on this?” 

“Certainly I will,” Frank assented. “It stands to 
reason that we must sell the things we have in order 
to do business. There can not be any profit made from 


‘them as long as they remain unsold in stock. That's 


plain enough to anyone.” 


argued, “but there is plenty 
of money. They are selling as many automobiles, and 
phonographs as ever, but in these cases, the automo- 
bile and phonograph salesman simply help the people 
buy. They do not say that they find dull business, they 
are merely up-to-date salesmen—which we sheet metal 
men are not.” 


“All what you say may be true,” Frank added, “but 
just the same, business is rotten in the sheet metal 
line. This proves conclusively in spite all that you 
can say that business is bad.” 

“Frank, I want to differ with you,” I said earnest- 
ly. “You do not mean it that way. Business is all 
right, but the fault is with the man.” 

“T do not understand you,” Frank answered. 

“Well, I will make it clear to you,” I said, “I say 
that business is all right, but the man is wrong—I 
mean the salesman—the sheet metal man. I want 
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to prove to you that it is not as you say.” 

“Go ahead. You will have to show me,” Frank 
challenged. 

“Let us forget sheet metal for a brief moment,” I 
began to explain, “and turn in a different direction. 
Take, for instance, the booze question. I have heard 
a thousand times that booze has ruined many men. I 
have heard many times how booze has sent men to 
jail and all that bunk. Now then, let me ask you 
one question. Suppose there was “a dead man in this 
room, and beside him was a bottle of booze—could 
that dead man get drunk?” 

“No, I guess not. Dead men can not drink,” Frank 
smiled as he spoke. 

“Very well,’ I agreed. “Suppose you and I were 
handcuffed, and there was a bottle of booze on this 
bench, could we drink it?” 

“Hardly,” Frank. answered. “Being handcuffed, 
and the booze out of reach would be rather irritable, 
but we could not touch it.” 

We both laughed at this. It really would be irrita- 
ble, wouldn’t it? 

“Now then,” I continued, “it proves that in order 
to get drunk the man must be able to take and raise 
the booze to his mouth. Therefore, it is not the 
booze that makes men drunk, but rather the men them- 
selves. It is the same with business. It is not busi- 
ness that makes trade bad, it is the business man 
himself. There is as much business in the industries 
where they have modern salesmen as there ever was. 
You will find that there are thousands of phonographs 
in houses which have leaky roofs. This is because 
the phonograph salesman helped them buy a phono- 
graph, and the sheet metal man did not help that 
same person buy sheet metal work.” 

“What does your argument bring out?” Frank 
asked. “Just what are you trying to impress me 
with in this argument?” 

“T am trying to show that if we sheet metal men 
would step out of the class of ‘waiters’ for business, 
and step into the class of ‘go getters’ we would find 
business mighty fine. We are not creative business 
men. We are not accustomed to go out and find the 
dollars by helping the people buy sheet metal work.” 

Frank did not answer to this, but he thought long 
and steady. Finally he said: 

“What you say is quite true. It was only last 
week that Mrs. Higgins had a composition roof put 
on her house because that company who got the job 
went out after it. Right you are.” 

Mr. Sheet Metal Man, think over this. Realize 
that business must be secured in order to make profit. 
He who waits, waits in vain. Every day is not Christ- 
mas. 





Organizes Fire Door Company. 

For the purpose of manufacturing metallic sash and 
doors, the Michigan Fire Door Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been organized by George F. Nordmann. 
W. H. Meagher, and Clarence W. Meagher, 4218 
Eighteenth street, Detroit. 





Four things can not be brought back—a word spoken, 
an arrow discharged, the divine decree and past time. 


Try Some Trade Extension 
on Your Own Hook. 

A great work has been inaugurated by the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors through its 
Trade Development Committee. 

Its purpose is to widen the scope of the sheet metal 
trade by bringing within its limits many lines of work- 
manship and production which naturally belong to the 
sheet metal trade. 

A little study of the function of the Trade Develop- 
ment Committee will disclose the fact that its main 
effects are educational and inspirational. 

It is not the aim of the Committee nor is it, indeed, 
within the power of the Association, to do the actual 
work of soliciting orders for sheet metal work in in- 
dustries at present outside the general field of the trade. 

Therefore, the most practical form of cooperation 
which members of the Association can give the Com- 
mittee is to analyze carefully the opportunities for 
trade development in their own immediate territory. 

Having made such an analysis, the next thing for 
you to do is to try some trade extension on your own 
hook. 





Starts Metal and Cornice Works. 

The American Metal and Cornice Works, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, has been organized by Harry Lasser and 
Jacob Addelstein, 6 South street, to manufacture met- 
al building products. 





Notes and Queries. 


Address of American Wood Register Company. 


From Spokane Sheet Metal Supply Company, 806 Made- 
lia Street, Spokane, Washington. 
Will you kindly give us the address of the Ameri- 


can Wood Register Company. 
Ans.—Plymouth, Indiana. 
Sheet Metal Kitchen Cabinets. 


From Creswell Brothers, Belle Center, Ohio. 
Please inform us what firms near us manufacture 


sheet metal kitchen cabinets. 

Ans.—Cleveland Metal Products Company, 1609 
Piatt Avenue and C. and P. Tracks, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Faultless Iron Works, St. Charles, Illinois; Ohio State 
Stove Company, Columbus, Ohio ; Cicero-Chicago Cor- 
rugating Company, 1542 South 51st Court, Cicero, Illi- 
nois ; Powell Steel Kitchen Company, 4223 Belle Plaine 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Zinc Eaves Trough and Conductors. 


From Julius Hauser and Son, 1215 Fulton Avenue, Corner 
Maryland Street, Evansville, Indiana. 
Kindly tell me where we can secure zinc eaves trough 


and conductors. 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, Allegheny Avenue 
and Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Braden 
Manufacturing Company, Terre Haute, Indiana; Rob- 
ertson Brothers Manufacturing Company, 5401 West- 
ern Avenue, South, Chicago, Illinois. 


Small Machines. 
From C. L. Epps, 207 and 209 North Washington Street, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
Can you tell me who makes small machines or molds 
for pressing soap into cakes? 
Ans.—The Allbright-Nell Company, 5315 South 


Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Illustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,391,702. Lawn Mower Sharpener. Reuben Stone, 
Ogema, Wis., assignor of one-half to Oscar V. Soder- 
strom, Ogema, Wis. Filed Oct. 19, 1920. 

1,391,751. . Hand Nutcracker. Harry C. Atwood, 
Ardmore, Okla. Filed July 10, 1920. 

1,391,764. Wrench. Charles W. Dixon, Turkey 
Ford, Okla. Filed June 14, 1920. 

1,391,827. Shears. Oscar Alexander Goetze, 
Golden, Colo. Filed Sept. 20, 1920. 

1,391,828. Clamp. Frederick Hachmann, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to William H. Gregg, trustee, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed March 15, 1920. Serial No. 365,938. Re- 
newed May II, 1921. 

1,391,863. Pressure Cooker. Henry R. Spangler, 
Denver, Colo. Filed July 21, 1919. 

1,391,871. Tubular Radiator Construction. Sidney 
Volk, Benton Harbor, Mich. liled May 26, 19109. 

1,391,892. Valve Grinding Tool. Ottar T. Haig, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Filed Sept. 15, 1920. 

1,391,910. Saw-Set. Frank Sikowski, Mount Car- 
mel, Pa. Filed Dec. 11, 1919. 

1,391,920. Door-Catch. Roy L. Thompson, Bend, 
Oregon. Filed Sept. 23, 1920. 

1,391,949. Sheet Metal Door. Henry R. Gogay, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Solar Metal Products 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., a Corporation of 
New York. Filed March 17, 1917. 

1,391,950. Sheet Metal Door. Henry R. Gogay, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Solar Metal Products 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., a Corporation of 
New York. Original application filed March 17, 1917. 


1,392,000 
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Serial No. 155,501. Divided and this application filed 
Keb. 11, 1919. 

1,392,000. Strainer. Walter Dixon, Kimball, Minn. 
Filed May 10, 1918. 

1,392,033. Stove-Leg Connection. Albert T. Weiss 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Phillips & Clark Stove 
(ompany, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., a Corporation of New 
York. Filed Nov. 8, 1920. 

1,392,049. Hinge. Isham S. Dicken, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor of one-half to William T. Miles, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed Sept. 29, 1920. 

1,392,050. Saw. Louis Dragon, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor of one-third to Sam Reh and one-third to 
yoseph Reible, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 2, 1920. 

1,392,071. Heating Appliance. Harvey I. Maran- 
ville, Akron, Ohio. Filed May 29, 1916. 

1,392,108. Expansible Screw. John A. Bilterman, 
Albia, Iowa. Filed Dec. 13, 1920. 

1,392,112. Valve and Grinding Mechanism There- 
tor. Hugh C. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Oct. 
9, 1920. 

1,392,122. Razor Blade Holder. Joseph P. Cruise, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 23, 1920. 

1,392,165. Flashlight. Robert L. Hunter, Norfolk, 
Va. Filed Feb. 18, 1921. 

1,392,202. Flue Cleaner. Wencil Nechville, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Filed March 26, 1920. 

1,392,228. Wrench. Charles C. Stewart, Stoddard, 
Ariz. Filed May 5, 1920. 

1,392,269. Tool Holder. Benjamin T. Carson 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Filed March 22, 1921. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steel Industry. 


of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES HOLD 
BACK STEEL INDUSTRY. 


Now that the strike has failed to mature, lower 
freight rates seem reasonably assured, although the 
crisis just passed did not force an announcement as 
to when they would go into effect. - 

This is certainly disappointing, inasmuch as a re- 
sumption of business activity is largely dependent on 
lower freight rates. 

On the other hand, there is some doubt as to whether 
a reduction to the level prior to July, 1920, would en- 
able producers to sell steel products at cheaper prices, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that distribution 
costs would be materially affected to the direct benefit 
of the ultimate consumer. 

During the week, as was the case last week, buying 
fell off and prices declined, but operating rates con- 
tinued to show improvement. 

The increase in buying that has been in evidence 
since last July was due to two causes, first the ab- 
sorption of the war surplus that consumers were draw- 
ing on and, second, a well organized drive by the 
steel interests to book what orders consumers might 
be placing for their year end needs. 

In July the steel situation was sub-normal as com- 
pared to that of general business due to the factor 
first named. 

The completion of the liquidation of surpluses, cou- 
pled with the concerted drive for bookings, has en- 
abled the steel business to return to a par with that 
of general business, and from now on the progress 
of both must be more or less coincident. 

In general business there is a noticeable upward 
trend, but this gain may be outdistanced by the steel 
trade somewhat if the railroads continue the recent 
equipment and rail purchases and repair work. 

Another vital factor is that of earnings. Whereas 
the steel mills have been losing money for months, 
the last quarterly reports show that in September most 
of them had so far scaled operating costs as to show 
earnings. 


Steel. 

The independents, following the lead of the United 
States Steel Corporation, reduced the price of stand- 
ard open hearth steel rails from $47 to $40 a ton and 
both have discontinued quoting the Bessemer grade 
the price, which was always quoted $2 under the other 
grade. 

This is because there is almost no demand for Bes- 
semer today. 

The cut has already stimulated buying and orders 
for from 80,000 to 100,000 tons have been placed, 
and in addition the Southern Pacific has ordered 44,- 
600 tons for 1922 delivery. 

It is estimated that early in the year the carriers 


placed contracts for 1,500,000 tons of rails and have 
specific against 1,000,000 tons, which left 500,000 tons 
the reduction. 

Due to the trade from the Pacific Coast, as well as 
from the South, the Birmingham district reports a 
spurt in pipe buying that has encouraged makers in 
some instances to advance prices. 

That the price tendency of finished steel products 
generally is still downward, is evidenced by different 
composites. 

One such composite stands at 2.177 cents a pound, 
as compared with 2.221 cents the past week, 3.724 
cents a year ago and 1.654 cents as a 10-year, pre- 
war average, while slight changes in several: pig iron 
quotations are reflected in a composite of 14-iron and 
steel products, quoted today at $34.53 a ton, as $35.50 
the past week and $35.45 two weeks ago. 

However, another all-iron composite showed a de- 
crease and stands this week at $19.97, as compared 
with $20.03 the past week, $42.76 a year ago and 
$15.72 as a 10-year, pre-war average. 


Copper. 

Statistically the outlook is improving although stocks 
of both refined and blister copper are still uncomfort- 
ably large. Consumption of copper in this country 
is still relatively small but the prospect is for an in- 
crease rather than otherwise, although manufacturers 
of drawn and rolled copper and brass do not report 
the increase in operations that is being reported by 
steel mills. 

Some of the largest steel plants are now operating 
50 per cent of capacity which is the greatest exercise 
of capacity since early in the year. 

Independent steel companies as well as the leading 
interest have increased output sharply in the last few 
weeks. 

Mills rolling copper and brass, as well as electrical 
equipment manufacturers and wire drawers, while at 
present tardy in showing improvement, will experi- 
ence larger orders as a result of the increased activity 
in iron and steel; it is only a question of time. 

France is more prominent than either Germany or 
Great Britain in the export market at present, having 
taken about 3,500,000 pounds in the last week of 
October. 

Tuesday of this week custom house returns show 
1,550 tons shipped to France and Monday’s outgo in- 
cluded 425 tons to France as well as 150 tons to Italy 
and roo tons to Germany. 

Thus the total exports from Atlantic ports alone in 
October were 11,021 tons, equivalent to a little less 
than 24,700,000 pounds. 

Total exports from all points the past month, how- 
ever, are likely to be close to 40,000,000 pounds when 
reports are complete, against an outgo of about 63.,- 
000,coo pounds in September. 
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Tin. 

Domestic tin continues to fluctuate in price accord- 
ing to the variations of Sterling exchange. 

The demand from consumers continues quite indif- 
ferent, and it is evident that buyers generally are hold- 
ing off hoping for lower prices. 

There is a little trading between the dealers with 
purchases at recessions and sales on each advance. 

Opinion seems to favor the long side of the market, 
but traders are noticeably cautious at present in com- 
mitting themselves except for a quick turn. 


Solder. 


No further changes have occurred in Chicago sol- 
der market. The prices now in effect are as follows: 
Warranted, 50-50, per hundred pounds, $21.50; Com- 
mercial, 45-55, per hundred pounds, $20.00; and 
Plumbers’, per hundred pounds, $18.50. 


Lead. 


A rather slack condition continues to prevail in the 
lead market with the volume of new business only 
moderate, but the tone of the market is steady and 
producers’ prices well maintained. 

Consumers’ buying has been for some months past 
for immediate or early shipment, and apparently their 
stocks of lead are not heavy, and fundamentally the 
position is regarded as good, though a more general 
activity will be needed to replace the sustaining de- 
mand from pigment interests that lately have shown 
some falling off. 

Joplin advices state that price offerings were $5 a 
ton lower on all grades of lead ore with a considerable 
tonnage withheld from the market. 


Zinc. 

Galvanizers’ inquiries once more appeared for early 
shipment zinc, which has tended to confirm the strong- 
er tone of the market. 

Some sheet mills who in mid-year were known to 
be heavily stocked with zinc are now being heard from. 

While there is not as much activity as a week or ten 
days ago there is enough to discourage expectations 
of further recession at present. 


Sheets. 


The advance of $5 a ton on sheets announced by the 
independents some two weeks ago has failed to stand, 
notwithstanding the fact that this product is the strong- 
est in the list, and that alone of all the finished steel 
products steel sheets demand was maintained through- 
out the recent crisis. 

This was due, however, to consumers asking for 
prompt shipments to forestall the event of a transpor- 
tation tieup. 

While there is still a fair volume of demand for 
sheets, there has been a progressive decrease in the 
past fortnight. 

Just as the improvement in demand some time ago 
was practically universal geographically and among the 
different lines of consumption, so the decrease is wide- 
spread. 

No particular trade or section of the country has 


“fallen down,” so to speak, though it probably is true’ 


that the automobile trade has had the greatest decrease 
in demand. * 
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This, however, is seasonal and is not of particular 
importance to the general trade situation. 

The demand for sheets is still heavier, in ‘relation 
to normal demand, than is the case in any other impor- 
tant finished steel product, and there is no reason 
therefore to infer that anything has gone wrong with 
the industry. Rather it would appear that the recent 
demand was swelled temporarily by some unusual] con- 
dition. There was some reason to suppose at the 
time that such was the case. 


Particularly, there was a burst of demand from the 
South and Southwest that could be attributed in large 
part to the bringing in of crops. 

Later there was buying by those who had allowed 
their stocks to get down to practically nothing. 


There was not, probably, a full replenishment of 
stock in any case, but for a time the buying doubtless 
exceeded the actual consumption. 


Tin Plate. 


In the present unsettled state of affairs, particularly 
in the steel industry, it seems improbable that buyers 
will do much anticipating this Winter, and a result 
of this may be pressure for deliveries later on, since 
as reasons go there is very good reason for expecting 
very heavy tin plate consumption next year. 


The tin plate industry in general has been operating 
at between 50 and 60 per cent of capacity, and on the 
whole, counting the operation of 44 mills at McKees- 
port this week against 20 mills last week, it is doubt- 
ful if there is any material change in the total number 
of mills operating. 

Tin plate prices are still subject to wide variation 
according to circumstances, there being no clear cut 
market price. 


Observance of the old $5.25 price seems to have 
become decidedly rare, although technically this is 
still the “official” price if there is such a thing. Sales: 
of production plate at $4.75 are quite common. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; old iron axles, $18.50 to 
$19.00; steel springs, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $12.50 to $13.00; No. 1 cast, $12.00 to $12.50; 
all per net tons. ‘Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 634 
cents; light brass, 4 cents; lead 314 cents; zinc, 2 
cents; cast aluminum, 9 cents. 

Pig Iron. 

According to the market report of Rogers, Brown 
& Contpany, Cincinnati, Ohio, prices of pig iron re- 
main about stationary. The report states: 

It is well known that the present market is be- 
low the actual cost of producing pig iron. Three or 
four furnaces have been feeling out the coke market 
and figuring costs on the basis of the present raw ma- 
terial and labor prices, but find that they cannot even 
turn over money on an equal exchange with no allow- 
ance for depreciation and depletion. It is evident that 
there is little incentive to increase production at this 
time and plans for renewed activity are being held in 
abeyance. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry ......... $21 
Southern Fdy. No. 2...... 24 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... . 33 
Malleable ....sseseeee evce 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT __ 


TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $11 25 
ix BEBBO. cccccccess 12 26 
IxxX LEERO. wc cccee - 13 80 
(XxX 14230... ccccees 16 16 
IXXXX BERSO ccc cceees 16 60 
Ic 20x28 sHeseeee 22 50 
Ix SR cccscuscse ee Oe 
Ixx CR icecaheana” mae Oe 
[XxX BORBE. woe ccceces 30 30 
IXXXX aaa 33 20 


COKE PLATES 


Cokes, 180 lbs.. 20x28 $12 
Cokes, 200 lbs... 20x28 13 
Cokes, 214 lbs....IC 20x28 13 


Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 15 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


GS ae éaeodoereee per 100 Ibs. $3 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


No. 18-20.......per 100 Ibs. $3 


No, 22-24.......per 100 Ibs. 4 
NO. 26. ccccccece per 100 lbs. 4 
Me. B8.ccccceee BOP 100 ee, 4 
Me. BB. cccccccee per 100 lbs. 4 
No. 239.....--.--per 100 Ibs. 4 


NO. 16. cccccccee per 100 Ibs. $4 
No. 18-20.......per 100 Ibs. 4 
No. 22-24.......per 100 Ibs. 4 
No. 26..........per 100 Ibs. 4 
No. 27..........per 100 Ibs. 6 

5 

5 


No. 28......... per 100 Ibs. 16 
Be. BO. ccccoces per 100 lbs. 65 
BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted, 

ee per 100 Ibs. $21 50 
Commercial 

GB-EB.. ccccces per 100 Ibs. 20 00; 
Plumber’s..... per 100 Ibs. 18 50 

ZINC, 
Dh GRR . wcecesscsentncss --$5 15 
SHEET ZINC. 

Ge DIED cncceccdscnccccences:s Ile 
Less than cask lots....11%-1l1%« 
COPPER. 

Copper Sheet, mill base...$0 20% 
LEAD. 

Mmmarsene FAS ccccccvvceses $4 95 
BUT 65.4.06-660000040600%80006 - & 70 

Sheet. 
Full coils..... per 100 lbs. $7 80 
Cut colls --per 100 Ibs. 8 05 
TIN. 
i Un gimsivetamandems es ceo8h C6 
PP  Sisuees badeccaveswe --382%e 





70 
00 


55 
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HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 


CESSORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s ...ccceccceccsecs ..Net 
White’s ....... $decccesceeneneee 


ALARM CLOCKS. 


r doz. 

Big Ben and Baby Ben. Ps28 80 

America ......- cessscescees OO 

BREESE ccc cs vccceesooese eee 28 560 
AMMUNITION. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder.18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


Powder .....sccesees ++ 18% 
Winchester. 
keless Repeater Grade, 

pape oerpcevocratite cecal 10 & 4% 

Smokeless Leader Grade, 

_ Kt nneeTeeeetea 10 & 4% 

Black Powder........-- 10 & 4% 
U. M. C. 

Nitro Club.......cceeee 10 & 4%) 

BOO 2cccedcenecs weve 10 & 4% 

Now Club....c.-ccccee 10 & 4% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Winchester 7-8 gauge.10&7%% 
- 9-10 gauge.10&7%% 
= 11-28 gauge.10&7% % 

Powder. Each 
DuPont’s Sporting, kegs. .$11 25 
” ” % kegs 3 10 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb.. 56 
= kegs.. 22 00 

- % kegs 5 75 
canisters 1 00 


Hercules “E.C.,” kegs...... 22 50 
Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can 


GPUS ccccccccccsecs e 22 00 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 10-can 

drums ....... eccevce ° 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.” aud “Infal- 

lible,” canisters.......... 1 00 
Hercules W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 

canisters ........ neanesee BET 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 

CAMIStOTS .ccccccccccccess 1 25 


Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
canisters 


ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16.......10c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %..10%c per Ib. 
Cosragatss Paper (250 


~~ 3 ares $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 

MattbearE .cccccccecces llc per Ib. 
AUGERS. 

Boring Machine... ... 40@40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut....... so 10 0 0 0 BOG 
Hollow. 

Bonney’s........- per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 

oucvececeoesseses — and 56% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 1 
without handles. per "doz. $14 00 


Ship. 
PPO ccccccccccccccocscecectee 
AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled - 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 - 86 





Ilarness. 


COGRMIOM ccccsccs per doz. $1 05 
POS sccccucves ” 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... 1 60 
Patemted .ccccses 7 75 
Scratch. 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ....... per doz. $2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, Hat legs... .cecece 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley..... per doz. $2 25 


AXES, 


First Quality, Single 


Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 lb., per doz..... eae wae 14 50 


Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 
Gh seeseecseeewexexanas 13 00 


BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 


Pounds .. 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 7650 9 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
Universal. 


Sight Spring...... List less 25% 
DR stecrenee List less 25% 
BARS, WRECKING. 

7. Be TO Ts cse<cusessas $0 45 
SS OS eee 0 75 
Fs } % SS eee ee 0 80 
We GE Ee hs Dn seeccdessdn 0 85 
2 - & 2 eer 0 90 
BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. .$1 10 
No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 


CE 665004064 8660s%5 -- 1 50 
Pre OD P< kccccescves 1 75 
BELLS. 

Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
CE sawccaceacceee -33%% 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic. .Net 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell..... Net 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
eer Net 


3 -in. Nickeled Stee! Bell. .Net 
3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. .Net 


Hand. 


Hand Bell, polished........ 
sonndanneeegeud List plus 15-10% 


White Metal...List plus 15-10% 


Nickel Plated....List plus 10% 
DD ebtvstssecscbuceeenced Net 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
BED 0:680% ceenns éeeneees 30% 
Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 8=6©100 
Each ..... $3 00 375 6 50 7 25 


BEVELS, TEE. 
ee Rosewood handle, new 


Stanley iron handle..........Nets 


BINDING CLOTH. 


HIM  ccccccccccccccccccccccc cbOG 
BARB cc cccccccccccccccccce AO 
Brass, plated séeeenees -- -60% 





BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern............Net 
POPE GePiccccces --List plus 56% 
Ford’s Ship........ ” “ 8% 
FEWER cccccccces cocccccccs SO 
Russell Jennings... Plus 15% 
Clark’s Expansive........ 33% % 
Steer’s “ Small list, $22 00..56% 
- “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
Irwin Car.. seeeeeececses 35% 
Ford’s ‘Ship ‘Auger pattern 
Car ovecces ---List plus 5% 
Dt? Lsicndsssvhewewanaes 210% 
Countersink. 
No..18 Wheeler’s. .per Ges. $2 25 
No. 20 ™ a 3 00 
American Snailhead “ 1 75 
” Rose .. - 2 00 
- Flat ... - 1 40 
Mahew’s Fiat ... - 1 60 
a Snail .. a 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings....... Plus 20% 


Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal ——— 
Cut Gross $4 00—$5 00 


Reamer. 
Standard Square.....Doz. $2 60 
American Octagon... “ 2 60 
Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common........ Bach 18c 
No. 26 Stanley........ Each 70a 


BLADES, SAW. 


| Wood. 


Atkins 30-in. 
N 


ME csccces 6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
Disston 30-in. 
Nos. 


coccese 6 66 26 
$9 45 $10 05 $9 45 


BLOCKS. 
WORD ccccececse TYTTTTTTTT ob | 
Patemt .ccccccccs coccecececccte ee 
BOARDS. 


Stove. Per doz. 
26x26, wood lined........$14 45 
28x28, “ wo tceecces BS 
3ux30 0 s“* = cocccece 19 OO 


26x26, paper lined.......$ 8 15 

28x28, ” ew 6Ulesoseee OD 

30x30, i eo pseuess 10 80 
Wash. 


No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) .......per doz. $5 26 


No. 652, Banner Globe 
(single) ..... --per doz. 6 75 


No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 


No. my Gagte—Stsin 
Pum cocccesecccecee 6 36 


BOLTS. 


Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 


and sizes smaller and 
GRATER cccvcccocceccecce sO 


Carriage sizes larger and 
longer than %x6......56-10% 


Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and ee ae 10% 


Machine, sizes larger 
longer than %x4. of nt -5% 


Stove ...... eee reesecceeees 010% 


Mortise, Door. 
Gomm, BOR coccccccccceccceed| 
Gem, bronze plated........ 56% 


Barrel. 
GRME ccccccccccccccosccecocet 
WRONG cocccccccccccccccce © 
Wrought, bronzed...... .-.. “ 








_———$< ———$ 
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Flush. 
Wrought ....ccccccecececeeNet 
Spring. 
Wrought ...ccccccccccsseses 
Wrought, heavy......-..+0. ” 
Square. 
Wrought .cccccccccccccsccce 
BOXES. 
Mail, No.. 2 4 10 
Per doz..$18 00 $23 00 $29 00 
Mitre. 
Ce BOP sss cvscuseenmees $9 50 
eg eee ..-Net Prices 


Stearns, No. 2. .per doz. $48 00 


BRACES, RATCHET. 


Geotelt- Pratt No. 408.......$4 60 
i TR. EBB. cccces 4 80 

od oe BO. GIB. ccccce 5 00 

V. & B. No. 444 8 in....... oo C6 
V. & DB. Ma. SE6 8 Mic cccccce 4 30 
Vv. &@ B. Me. S88 8 tm... . ccces 4 00 
Ve @ Be Ts SSS BS Mic ccccces 3 50 
7 @& TA. £8 Oiiiccsccoee BS 


BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only. .30% above list 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only......Net 


BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
3%x3%...per oo pairs $2 75 
Geb. ccccese ™ “ 3 80 
Heavy Bevel steel inside 
sets, case lots— 
seeceeeeseeper dozen sets 
Steel bit keyed front door 
sets, eac 
Wrought brass bit keyed 
front door sets, each... 
door sets, 


7 60 


1 80 


Cylinder front 


GREER cccces sosesscose FO 
CALIPERS. 
DON 46:460040060000080600008e 
Inside and Outside............ “ 
TD senecnsssndeinestounea 
CANS. 
Milk. 
Ohio. 
Geta, «scce & 8 10 
Each . -$3 65 $4 45 $4 70 
Gem. 
Gala. .ccce 5 8 10 
Each ....$3 85 $4 95 $5 20 
Jersey or Holstein. 
Gals. ..... 5 8 10 
Bach .....-- $415 $5 60 $5 90 
CAN OPENERS. 
See openers. 
CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, Regular...each, ete 
Diamond, Sling....... “™ 
CARTRIDGES. 
See Ammunition. 
CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing, 
sttetsaune eesceeee 50 & 10% 
ee ccesceevetsscuweasens + -40% 
Common Plate. 
Brass Wheel ....... eevee e 1 B% 
Iron and porcelain wheels, 
Meow List ...cccccccesccces 
Philadelphia Plate, new 
a er snonneee -50% 
BERSUID nc cnseccseccsces ~ 40% 


CATCHERS, GRASS. 
160S..........per doz. $12 25 
14 01 


No. 
No. 1658S.........+- at 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net $0 45 





= “ 10 1b. cans, “ 90 

* “ 25 lb. cans, “ 1 87 
Asbestos, 6 lb. cans..... “ 45 
Pecora, 5 lb. cans..... “ 45 
” 10 Ib. cans..... “ 90 

- 25 Ib. cans..... “ 1 87 


CHAINS, 
Breast Chains. 


With Slide.....doz. pairs, $5 50 


Without Slide.. " 5 06 

Doubleslack ... = 9 35 

With Covert Snaps os 6 38 
Picture Chains, 

Light brass, 3 ft..per doz. 1 26 

Heavy brass, 3 ft. 1 76 
Sash Chain. (Morton’s) 
Steel, per 100 ft. 

S scanee enteednnas ieeane --$2 60 

D sessesnceuaseses penneus - 3 10 

B séone aeneeeewaes pesseeee 60 
Champion Metal, 

GES wcsccecces esenseoevecs - & 40 

BEE. 45sssesdsencnaseges eoee 5 60 

Te anssseveceews cecccssces UV OO 
Champion Metal.—Extra Heavy. 

Se bseeses ieeechentsaeenta $9 50 
Cable Sash Chains. 

Steed. cccscce List Net Plus 15% 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’, 
DD -covteeenonseee per gro. $2 00 
PO Se wctncenreeces = 2 00 
We = 600026000006 - 1 86 

Common White School 
CHOC scsccences 0 30 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
BD Wii cvcovesvsce per bag $1 80 


CHECKS, DOOR. 


a9 066006 6000650008 Net list 
ceebdocesseceeseee Net list 


Corbin 
Russwin 


CHISELS. 
Cold. 


Good quality, % in., each $0 44 
= = % in., ” 0 28 


Diamond Point. 


V. & B. No. 15, 
Vv. & B. No. 15, 


23 
48 


FIRMER BEVELLED. 


Berg’s (Swedish). 
%-inch. cocccec DOF ,foz., $ ‘ 


10 
17 
26 


1: 7 senenees 


2%. percent ey 


Round Nose. 


Vv. & B. No. 65, % im....... 0 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % im....... 0 


SOCKET FIRMER. 
Berg’s (Swedish). 
i*: -inch. veivhetaad ,Goz., er 95 
eeceeee 16 75 
i. © caneeeus ens 23 96 
 @ * ceaseace at 35 96 


Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 50, % in....... 0 
V. & B. No. 60, % in....... 0 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’a Screw 
Drivers......-.. List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 


29 
64 


DUOUETD cvcrcoccccescesees 6 00 
CHURNS. 
Anti-Bent Wood, 
Gal, ceccccccee § 7 10 
BGR. cccce -+-$3 00 460 4 85 
Belle, Barrel..........65 & 7%% 


Common Dash, 
al. eeereesereees 


5 7 
Per doz.........+.$17 00 19 00 


CLAMPS, 
Adjustable. 
DERUEEID  choccacenesecses - 80% 
See Ge, Cnc dasctdcceees 20% 
Cabinet. 
Screw ......0+. ensesess + +2 220% 
Carpenters’. 


Steel Bar...List price plus 20%. 


Carriage Makers’. 
2%-inch........per doz. $ 7 00 
> a" seaneoun = 14 00 
» a ee = 28 00 
me we cccesues aa 42 00 


= Frame. 


Hose. 
Sherman’s, brass, %- am, 
DOF GOGcccccccccecsececs 
= brass, %. -inch, "per 


1 20 


Saw Filers. 


Wentworth’s, No. 1, $12.50; 
2, $18.25; No. 3, $16.25. 


No. 





CLAWS, TACK. 
Wood hdl. No. 10...per doz. $1 15 


Forged steel, wood hdl. “ 2 15 
Solid steel ........++. i 3 25 
GS sa ccces eeeeesece - 60 
CLEAVERS. 
Family. 
Beatty’s, 
inch .. 7 8 9 10 


Per doz..$25 10 27 50 3050 33 50 


CLEVISES. 
Malleable 


CLIPPERS, 
Bolt (Carolus). 


Damper. 
Standard 
Troy 


sseecensoee per doz. 70c 
ee 38c 


eee ee ene en ene 


-— 50c 


eee eee eee ee 


COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Lacquered. 


ERGRGS ccccesece 5 6 7 


SP Gilicssoes 65c T5e $1 00 
COMPASSES. 


Carpenters’ 


COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 
> and wren --per Ib. 


Picture. 
..60 & 


. 65c 


COTTERS, SPRING. 
All sizes..... cocccccccccce cSt eS 


COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
DOG. ccccccecessnn ST Ge 


CRADLES, GRAIN. 
Morgan’s Grapevine.per doz. $45 00 


CUT-OFFS. 

Standard gauge........+.+++.85% 
26 gauge........ 684000006 22+ +20% 
CUTTERS. 

Glass. 
MOG DeTMccccccccccscvccees Net 
Meat. 
Enterprise—Nos. 5 10 12 
Each $2 50 $4 25 $3 75 
os. 22 32 
- -+--$6 50 $8 50 
Pipe. 
Saunder’s, Nos. 1 2 3 
Bach ...seee. $186 275 6 75 
Slaw and Kraut. Per doz. 
4-knife Kraut. --$20 00-55 00 
3-knife Kraut, 
See Gk ccccceses 18 00-18 00 
l-knife Slaw....... 2 60 
2-knife Slaw...... ° 3 00 
WENGE ccccccess ee 11 00 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 
Diamond. 
G-inch.......46+. per doz. $1 50 
DIGGERS, 
Post Hole. 
Eureka........-. per doz. $15 75 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. Handle...per doz. 15 00 


7-ft. Handle...per doz. 20 00 


Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
per doz... 


Dividers, Wing . 


18 00 
+ -25% 





DRILLS. 
Bench, 
Blacksmiths’ Twist (New 
TAGE) cccccccscccces eoneees 410% 
Breast. 
Millers Falls No. 12, per 
GEE, coecsceacccoocceses $52 60 
Millers Falls No. 112, per 
GER, cecccocvaveccesses 32 00 
Hand. 
Goodell’s Automatic. 
Ne. OL.cccocs -.-each $1 60 


NO. 08.....00¢ socee @ 6 


Goodell-Pratt No. 4%.each 3 
Goodell-Pratt No, 379. “ 4 00 


Reciprocating. 

BOOGEITO cccoseces a = 3 20 
DRIVERS, SCREW. 
BtanGara .cccccecses ecaeneses Nets 
Lock Ferrule ...... eeevcces - 
Clark’s Interchangeable.... “ 
Goodell’s Spiral.........++:. = 
Yankee Ratchet .......... ” 

= Gptral ccccccceccess » 
EAVES TROUGH. 
70-20% off Standard List. 
| PPT TTTCTPTOTT TT TCT ee Net 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 
Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 


Plain Round or Round Corrugated. 
2 to 6 inch, Std. gauge. .60-10-5% 


2to6inch, 26 gauge... .40-10-5% 

2 to6 inch, 24 gauge....15-10-5% 
BOD obendbes cweceestsaneeee Net 
Square Corrugated. 

Standard gauge........ 45-10-5% 

SS DRGs 6 cc cccnvccens 30-10-5% 
BIOS cccoceccesescecessesees Net 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe, 
l-piece Corrugated, Uniform. 


Doz. 
DOO: aduaeendednesaaieeensd $1 60 
BN xnnddceceneeneeseeess 1 60 
Tome ccceccce cccececesous -» 2 10 
Uniform, Collar Adjustable. 
Doz. 
DE. Kccadacdaseddssceeual $1 90 
CORO ccccccssdccocessseses 2 00 
TORE. coccveecese ee0eeseeee 2 50 
ENAMEL, 
Per doz 
Black Silk Air Drying. 
No. 1, % pt. can with 
BRUM cccccccccecceccese $1 OF 


No. 2, 1 pt. can with brush 3 60 


Wire Screen Enamel. 
Black Silk (Black only). 


Per doz 

% pt. friction top can....$2 00 

1 pt. friction top can...... 3 00 

1 qt. friction top can..... 5 40 
FACES, WOOD. 

50% off list. 
FASTENERS, STORM SASH. 
Shroeder’s .....++++ per doz. $1 60 
Sensible .......+++. - 3 00 
FENCING. 

Lawn fence, single space, 
SE-ImEh .cccccccssccccces $ 13 
Lawn fence, single space, 
EB-imG ncccccccccccccess 36 
Lawn fence, double space, 
SOOM | cccccvcececcoceses 12 54 
Lawn fence, double space, 
GOGRER ccccosecscesscess 13 78 
Field fence, 26-inch, No. 10 
top and bottom 12 filling 26 60 
Same, 6 filling........... 23 88 
Field fence, 32-inch, No. 10 
top and bottom 12 filling 80 384 
Same, 6 filling........... 39 43 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) .......60-5% 
American ........ oeceeeee 60-56% 
APEREO cccccccccece eeccces 50-10% 
Black Diamond............ 50-5% 
Magid cccccccccce ebeeeeucs 50-10% 
Great Western..........+. 50-10% 
Kearney & Foot........... 50-10% 
McClellan ........ eveeeses 50-10% 
Nicholgon .....+-eee%% ++. -50-10% 
BRmOMES ccccccccccccesccese - 60% 
J. Barton Smith......... 50-10-5% 
a DP cccsesces seeccesesecs Net List 


FIRE POTS. 
Clayton & Lambert’s— 


each crcccsceess - $4 OO@SE 00 
Gate Gy. ccccccecccces each 6 25 
GOER cocccoceses each $6 75@ 8 50 
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GALVANIZED WARE. 
Per doz, 


Pails (Competition), O-qt.. 08 38 00 
10 


ee caraiaeneeqnee “acted 





UB<Gt. cccccccvccccs 
14-Qt. wcccccceseeeses 
Wash" tubs, No. 1.... 
BEG. Becccovscovceceves ee 
NO. B.ccccccecss eevee 
GARAGE HOOR HARDWARE. 
Stanley ....cccccccesecces All net 
GAUGES. 
Cream Pail. 
Fairmount ...... per doz. $3 75 
Marking, Mortise, etc....... . 
citiaiaks matetneseed ...Nets 
Wire. 

WONBONPO oc cccccccceccesess 25% 
GIMLETS. 
Diecount..........--65% and 10% 
GLASS. 

Single Strength, A and B, 
all GIBB. coccccccccccccesce 81% 
Double Strength, “A and B, 
Qll MBB. cccccccccseccesecs 83% 
GLOVES. 
Per doz. 
6-oz. knit wrist gloves..... $1 00 
8-oz. knit wrist gloves..... 1 20 
10-oz. knit wrist gloves..... 1 45 
GLUE. 
Bulk. 
BW Amber. cc. .ccccces per ib. 35c 
A . White. cccccccccess ye 40c 
WE. © AmdeP. cc ccses. - 32¢ 
Liquid, 
Army & Navy........--e: 40% 
Le Page’s— 
SA ME cc ccccccecnsesed 37% % 
Se. ME 6 cscccesevcceeeee 35 % 
FT ee a TC cecceccceece 25 % 
GREASE, AXLE. 
Wood Boxes. 
WeOSEPS ccoceccece per ". = ee 
Hub Lightning......... 
Wood Pails, 


Frazer’s, 15 Ib. $1.00; 25 Ib. $1.50 
eacn. 
Hub a 15 lb. 90c; 25 Ib. 


$1.21 each. 
GRINDSTONES. 
Family. 
Inehes ... 7 8 10 12 
Prices on application. 
Mounted. 
Ball Bearing... 2 3 


Prices on Tan eS 


GUNS. 
Iver Johnson Champion Single 


Barrel Shot Guns..........Ne 
Double Barrel, Hammerless... “ 


HAFTS, AWL. 


Brad, 
Common .......-- per doz. $0 35 
Peg. 
Paient, plain top. S 60 
Patent, leather top ” 80 
Sewing. 
Common ........- - 24 
WOM ccccccocce st 65 
HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
Bach, net 


Hand, 


seers ereeee 


No. 


o, 
26 oz. «+0e$1 36 


Emgineers’, No. 1, 26 oz...... 1 36 
Farrters’, No. 7, 7 02...... - 141 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7 oz..... 1 06 
Nall, 
Vanadium, No. 41%, 16 oz., 
GRE seecccasccvcenccos 56 
“= J B., No. 11%, 16 oz., 98 
Garden City, No. 111%, ié 
ie. GE wavesccesccees 94 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8 
BEng GOED ccccccccccccecccs MG 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 13 oz., 
DEN o6uGGnebwicasesenedas 73 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 

Pe Ue news daeieces 1 00 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
POSSI sccccccccecs oe 20% 

Mascone’. 


Sinule and Double Face....50% 





HANDLES. 
Agricultural Tool. 


4%-inch, plain....per doz. $3 50 
Auger. 

Common Assorted, per doz, $0 75 

— Adjustable, Nos. 

2 & & BOP GOhcccccccee 6 OD 

Ives’ Adjustable..per set 1 35 
Axe. 

Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 

Hickory, No. 2. 2 50 

Ist quality, second growth 6 00 

Special white, 2nd growth. 5 00 
Chisel. 

Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, 

Assorted ...... --per doz. 55c 

Hickory, Socket Firmer, 

ABBOTCOE 2c ccccccs per doz. 70c 
Ce Bev cnnapsecedssesiesne 40% 
Drifting Pick..... bekneensnadl 40% 
File, asserted........per doz. 30c 
Hammer and Hatchet. 
No. 1, per doz............$0 80 
Second growth hickory, per 
GOR. ccccecssccsacceesss 3 @ 
Hay and Manure Fork, Han- 

dies, Strap and Ferrule... 

sseateaneeuews ++--per doz. $7 00 
Screw Driver. 

BENNO cctcdocnsecied each 6c 
Shovel and Spade..,..........-. Net 
HANGERS. 

Door. 

PINE sci. cncevensseense -Net 

Ty sxcssceneedeseunan Net 

DE. tmisceaueeeembene 25% 
Garage Door. 

(See Garage Door Hdw.) 
Conductor Pipe. 

Iwan’s Perfection.......... 50% 
Milcor Perfection..........e6:. Net 
Eaves Trough, 
ET ee 30% 
BUENO SWE WHO. c ccccesccces 10% 
ge Tee Net 
a Net 
Milcor Milwaukee............. Net 

HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples.Net 
HATCHETS. 
Per doz. 
Size No. 2 extra quality 
WERE ccccccs cocecccccceegae OO 


Competitive Grade...... 13 00 up 
No. 2 Warranted Shingling 14 25 
Competitive Forged........ 9 75 


HAY RACK BRACKETS. 


Wenzleman’s No. 1 
aitakeres ..per doz. sets $18 00 
Wenzleman’s No. 2 
eens e -+-per doz. sets 19 20 
HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity 
BNO. 1. ccccccccccrc POF Bet 45e 
a ore écoess (CU ™ 88c 
Gate. 
COMME. ccccccese 2 2 3 
Hgs & Ltch,ea, 85c 110 2 40 
Uinges only— 
ME 660606d+ce0exeen ul ae 
RE seavencececsesess EOD 
Latches only— 
Be Be ccccccccccccsestht Be 
eek. Wieaivcmuwe onbenées ~ ee 
Screen Door. 
BPSD occiccccce --doz. $2 00 
1753—2%x2% ........ - £@ 
Spring. 
Chicago ...... Add 10% to list 
MD ned esccecedvagee. 00000 88% 
BOD ncccccscsececes - 40% 
New Idea.......per gross $6 90 
Wrought Iron. 
Per 100 pairs with screws: 
Light Strap Hinges, No. 3 $12 00 
Heavy Strap Hinges,No.4 15 75 
Light T Hinges....No.3 12 10 
Heavy T Hinges...Ne.4 20 00 
Extra Heavy T Hinges, 
PO Ree °. 21 50 











Screw Hook and Strap. KETTLES. 

6 to 12 in....per 100 Ibs. $7 75| Brass .......seevccceeeecen ssl B% 

14 to 20 in.... “ ” 7 60|Cauldron ....... soccer es 40R5H 

22 to 36 in.... “ = 7 26) Copper .....sseeeeeseee--POr lb, 27 

Maslin ..... 6osusee occ 40410% 

Screw Hook and Eye. RED vi.sinnsnspeuerenaewenaana ae 
% in........per doz. pair $2 00 
Th Dicccescs ™ = 3 50 
Te Diiwsceses “i - 6 00/ Beet Topping. 

“eet 9-in. Scimiter Blade, - 
OB. cocccce TeRee eee rere? |b) 
HOES. California .......... ccccce cB 

ee CHeecese ----Net 
Butcher. 
a Handles, 6-inch 
: HOOKS. = bla ~ ogo spcccgsooesen ooe88 
eec woo andles, 7-in 
Awning, Pk, Gicbeeéeatann ---Net iia ae ce se 
Beechwood Handles, * g-ineh 

Belt. SE eneevvenuse eeeeeees 
DT svjceeedeewnes - -70&5% 

BE cccndcnanae<Weene aed + -65&5% Cooper’s Heep .....--+++.00+ 25% 

Corn. 

Bex. ee ee 25% 

No. initia 8 10 12 fs as MO. B.rcccccecces "3a 
MFIPS cccccce eoccccccocce 

BOER. seeres $0.29 077 0 86 Woodford ....... pickle, 
Bush. Drawing. 

Common Axe Handle, eee, 

De Wicca vderesasas $20 00 Adjustable ....... oe eee BED 
Barton’s Carpenters’. cocccedO® 

Chain. ‘| Hay. 

Inch... %& 5/16 % 7/16 % Iwan’s Solid Socket...... ad 

Pr. 100 $760-410 975 1160 12%0| Jyvans Solid Socket ett 

a 8, — Bage. 7 eee a 
wan’s Imp’ errate coe 

Clothes Line. % 
Japanned ...per doz. 35c@1 00| Hedge. 

Galvanized .. - 65ce@2 25 GHRTIGRMS ccccccegececccces 25% 

Dee S WO. Beccccccceces 25% 

Conductor. Mincing. 

Conductor hooks........ 20-10% qomanen. Pngte . 

DED aster ectndenasnowecea ommon, Double . 

ened wat Streeter, 4-blade ... ° 
Streeter, 6-blade ....... oes 

Corn. 

Common, riveted, red, per dz. Net — 

F “ “ ommon ......- covccceccece 26% 

iAttio Glant..... DE ‘dintecebnenscensan 25% 
Grass. Scraping. 

Common Nos. 1 3 6 7 Beech Handle ........... -.25% 

Per doz...$4 25 3 25 3 40 3 50 METS ccescvceetccee cess 25% 
Hammock. KNOBS. 

With plate....... per doz. $1 00 ~— , —" 

“ TOTAL .«sevesese per OZ. 

With screw....... 95 Porcelain sce. “ 2 00 
BONGO sacesscs --60%&50%&10%| = . 
Potato and Manure....... .-Nets 

LADDERS 
Step. 
HOSE. Gummenm, wer Bhiioscccceses 238c 
Per ft. Common, 1 with shelt, add 10c. 

%-inch molded reel.......-- 15C | TRL ccccecccccccece coooce see 

%-inch % ply duck..........16¢ | {pallonge, 6 to 9 ft.........660 

%-inch 4 ply duck..... ~-17%e 

%-inch 5 ply multiple....... 13¢c LANTERNS. 

M h ti hot blast 7 bar 
HUSKERS. onarc n, ho ee 
Boss. Dietz No. 2 cold blast...... 14 56 
Best tubular ......... cocoe 9 & 
NOB, cccccce enbene oe B E 
Competition lanterns No. @ 

Per doz. .....---- --New Nets! “tubular ........sseccece- 7 80 

Me. BB.csces per doz. New Nets 
Plane. LEATHER, LACE. 

Wood Bench...Add 10% to list Rawhide %-inch ... +100. ft. $2 6@ 

%-inch .... 4 4 
IRONS. 

Sad, LEATHERS, PUMP. 
Charcoal .......per doz. $11.00 Valve and Plunger........... Net 
Comme. polished, per 

BOO TER coccccecccocee FTW LEVELS. 
No. 70 Asbestos......$1 60 net| pisston, No. 28 Asst........$22 05 
No. 100 ai coccoe 4 WH Ut on 1% +4 > a—— ; s 
sa °. n..@a 

Common, ane plated.... 8 25 “ Shafting, 6 in..... 19 88 

Mrs. Pott’s, wa 6 in. gr. glass 24 26 

No. 50 J, Enterprise, per eet Nets ot No. 1 Asst......... § 76 

No. 65 J ct ii} of No. 9 Asst......-0. 24 

° a ” a = 24-26 in.......eac 1 63 

No. 50 T, = 28-30 in.......each 1 69 

No. 55 T, - oa = 

LIFTERS. 

a JACKS, Stove Cover. 
agon. Coppered ....... -Der gre. $6 00 
Richard's No. 1..per doz. $15 50] jie oe ae 
. , Transom. 

GE Kccvenscseeoses "all 60 Pe 80 ae seutne 55% 

. _ LINES. 

Dt cusitendsadey ny 60 a" 00| Jute ..... costedesesen per lb. 25c 

R-W aa 35e 

CARER cccsesesccsedoesn * 25c 

a? eer ere vecnseniale 

Tiger eneeensecusses a¢oeeness Braided Cotton........ “™ 52e 
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LINING, STOVE. 
Bricks ...-00+ 


LOCKS. 

No. 60 Stearns. .per roz. $12 00 

No. 80 - = 24 00 
MACHINES. 

Riveting. 
Stearns No. 1...per doz. $16 00 
Tenoning. 
No. 50 Peace’s Spoke, each $16 00 
MAIL BOXES. 
See Boxes. 
8. 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head, No. 2 per doz. $16 60 
- No. 3 o 19 50 
“ No. 4 wae 28 50 
Round Hickory 
-ocnnnes per doz. $3 00— 5 00 
Round Lig- 
numvitae “* 6 25—10 50 
Square Hickory “ 3 50— 5 50 
Square Lig- 
Somnvitne 8 00—12 00 
Tinners’. 
Hickory .......-. per doz. $2 25 
MATS. 
Door. 
National Rigid........ 5&10&5% 
Acme Steel Flexible........ 50% 
MAULS. 
Wood Choppers’. 

— Superior & Oregon 
eee peaen 40&5% 
MEASURES. 

Galvanized, doz...........- . Nets 
Japanned, doz...........+.- . Nets 
MITRES. 

Galvanized steel mitres, end 
caps, end pieces, outlets. ...30% 
ee ere ee TST Net 
MOPS. 
Cetton. Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 15’ 18’ 24’-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 00 435 5 50 7 00 
Enterprig® ...cccccccccsces 16%% 
POON oc ccccccecescocecess 50&5% 
NAILS. 
Cub BG. ccccessccecsscrsece $4 45 
I na ose edss es: .gaaews 4 45 
Wire. 
NO, 2.6060 6esceceveane 3 75 
Cement Coated, 
ee ere 4 20 
Horseshoe. 

BIE 5.6 60 064606800066 55&5% 

Gameweh ..cccscsece evccecelen 

POE. ns ace ccccsosesage 55&5% 

PS cic cwsdtecdscadennd 20&5% 

GO aepaktenccsnnee< 30&5% 

Picture. 

Se 25% 

e. psnandanecmaedaoana -50&5% 
PUPMEEETO. 2c cccccese List plus 15% 


NAIL PULLERS. 
See Pullers. 


NAIL SETS. 
See Sets. 


NETTING, POULTRY. 


Galvanized before weaving... 
Galvanized after weaving.. 


..-+-per crate 42c 


- 40% 


50% 





NIPPERS. 
End Cutting. 
Berg’s (Swedish) In. 6 6 
Per dozen.........$12 60 15 20 


End and Diagonal Cutting. 


Berg’s (Swedish) In. 5 6 
Per dozen.........$10 05 138 00 
Hoof. 
DED eded00es wets --40&10% 
Vv. & B.. No. 52, each..... $2 25 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
Be: «0069406608 per doz. $9 50 
ee a = 6 76 


NUTS, HOT PRESSED. 


Square Tapped. 
$2.41 off per 100 Ibs. 


Hexagon Tapped. 
$2.41 off per 100 Ibs. 


OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper......... 10% 
a ae $ensece -20% 
Railroad. 
COPROTOE .nnccsvccccccese 33% % 
Steel. 
Copper Plated ........ 50-10-5% 
OPENERS. 
Can. 
Delmonico ...... per doz. $1 30 
Never Slip....... ” 65 
Crate. 

V. & B.....per doz. $7 25-11 00 
OUTFITS, COBBLING. 
Combination ..... per doz. $16 00 
OCMC iccccoces - 8 50 
DE SA Kacnaeave = 14 50 
PAILS. 

Cream. 
14-qt. without gauge 
cocccocccccccc Or Ges. $9 60 
18-qt. without gauge, 
coveesescoseces per doz. 11 00 
20-qt. without gauge, 
coeeuseenescees per doz. 11 75 
Sap, 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
eo OU ues ” 5 60 
Stock. 
Galv. qts. 14 16 18 20 
Per doz..$9 75 10 75 12 75 14 50 
Water. 
Galve=‘se? qts. 10 12 14 
a re $5 75 6 50 7 26 
Wood. 
Cable, 2-Hoop....per doz. Nets 
Cable, 3-Hoop.... - Nets 
Cedar, 3-Hoop, brass “ Nets 
PANS. 
DE ‘cindeneesen tue -Net 
Fry. 
SA. Kn eeunsanseeedsnd Nets 
PD dtacedeccceces succes a 
Roasting, 
Paxton, 
Se eeawsn 1 2 3 4 
DE «<scededecducdouns Nets 
POSED. sascounsdacecess - 


PAPER. 
Roofing. Per square, 
es SD kone ctcctateeee -$1 33 
= tt? kncahendesanduan 2 24 
— werner very err rrr 2 65 
Red Rosin........ per ton $111 45 


Sand and Emery. 
No. 1 per ream, best grade $5 40 
No. 1, per ream, cheaper 

gra ade 


eee eee eee ees 


4 35 





PARERS. 
Apple. 
Goodell’s ° -per doz. $10 4 
Turntable ....... 
White Mountain - . {0 
Reading No. 78 bai 11 40 
Potato. 
Cpe A owen om 10% 6 6 
Goodeits “basasenn, 6 “in,” 
csaegs Secestesesscen OOD 


PICKS. 


Adze Eye Ore. 22% % 
Drifting and Poll Picks. -++22%% 
Plumbs, Railroad 4 z 2 


BUTERCS  .ccccccecs e008 6a04e6 2 
PINCERS. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, 
MOccce 8 10 12 
Each $056 $072 $093 $1038 
Biacksmiths’, No. 10........ $0 96 
ONE « cesecpeens List plus 10% 
PINS. 
Clothes. 
Common, per boxof5igro. $0 95 
Picket. 
Fluted, 16-in...... per doz. $1 10 
Fluted, 2l-in...... - 1 60 
GpETAL ccccccccecs ” 1 90 
PIPE. 
Conductor, 
Plain Round and Round Corru- 
gated. 
39 GOUBO cccccccccesccecos 55% 
28  ~herenganeguoans 45% 
26 ~~ 8 = pe eanneoewenewent 35% 
24 ~ = sp RROREORS seeeeser 10% 
Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 
BO GAUSS ccccccccccscccess 40% 
28 ween eeseese ° 40% 
26  =gka sense ennetenee 30% 
24 © = penevessenecneses 10% 
Galvanized Toncan Metal, Genu- 
ine O. H. Iron, Lyonmore 


Metal, Charcoal Iron and Key- 
stone C. B. 


Plain Round and Round Corru- 


gated. 
Be GD snus scntedcoseses 40% 
 @enseeosenenns ° 35% 
24 WTTTTTTT TTT TT 10% 


Square Corrugated A and B 
Polygon and Octagon. 


BO GOMOD cecccccececseececs 40% 
26 MeO HOC eS SAKES 30% 
24 SO  senesavccncegsces 0% 
14 and 16-oz. Copper, all de- 
BIGNB .cccccce eeeecesecoce % 


Milcor, all styles and gauges. .Net 


Standard Gauge. 
Crated and nested...... 60-25% 
Crated, not nested...... 60-20% 


Portico Elbows. 


Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 


Not Nested ........ 60 & 10% 
Nested solid ........ 60 & 15% 
Stove. Per 100 joints. 

26 gauge, 5 inch E. 

MOTTON cccccocseceseses $14 50 
26 gauge, 6 inch E. 

MOMOG coccccccscsscecs 15 50 
26 gauge, 7 inch E. 

MOGRSE ccccececcecseces 17 50 
28 gauge, 5 inch E. C., 

a 12 50 
28 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 

eer 13 50 
28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 

MORNOE cc cccccsesescece 15 60 
30 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 

WO. 49.4-46660 000000002 11 00 
30 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 

BEG. ckencsccvaeveceses 12 00 
30 gauge, 7 inch EB. C. 

DE. 4604600560 066465 14 00 
T-Joint Made up. 
eer per 100 $40 00 


| 
Furnace Pipe. 


Double Wall Pipe and Fit- 


re are 0% 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 
wae DE sunccccesece 40% 
Galvanized and Back Iron 
Pipe, Shoes, etc......... 40% 
Mileor, galvanized.......... Net 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench.......... Net 
PLIERS. 
Th @& Bi BA Bicsoccase each $e of 
Be. FT GaWecosesser 
- Double Duty 106. } HH 
a Bee BR Be ccccsess 0 64 





Lineman’s Side Cutting. 


Berg’s 
(Swedish), In. 6 7 8 


Bik. Pol. Face, 
doz. ....$10 70 20 00 23 36 


Long Nose Side = 
pose's (Swedish) In. 
. Pol. Face, doz. 413 26 ww 20 
Flat and Round Nose. 
Berg’s (Swedish) 


Fiat, In. 4 6 * 
Blk. Pol. Face, 

Doz. ......$890 1335 1966 
Berg’s ae 

Round, In. 6 8 


Blk. Pol. Face 
Des. 


$1116 1630 23 36 


POINTS, GLAZIERS. 
Ne. 1, 3 amd B8..ccccee per doz, 75c 


POINTERS, SPOKE. 
Stearns’ No. 1.....per doz. $10 060 
aad Pek. Bisse a 12 00 


POKERS, STOVE. 
Wr’'t Steel, str’t or bent, 
. per doz. $0 76 


Nickel Plated, coilhanl’s “ 1 10 
POLISH. 

Metal. Per doz. 
Black Silk No. 60—6 oz ...$ 1 50 
Black Silk No. T0—1 pA... 3 00 
Black Silk No. 80—1 qt... 5 08 
Black Silk No. 90—1 gal.. 12 00 

Stove. Per doz. 
Black Silk No. 5 paaje, 6 

GOR. GRE <cccecsccees coos 32 


Black ss ness 10 paste, 
% Ib. 


eee 


Black sith ~ 10A paste, 
(fireproof), 1% lb. ran.. 1 


Black Silk No. 15 paste, 1 
Ib. 


GOR ‘cccceccescesese 3 00 
Black Silk No. 20 paste, 
S Hs GiRcccccesctececee 11 40 
Black Silk No. 6 liquid, 6 
GR, GRE cccccececoseses 1 36 
Black Silk No. 8 liquid, 
Hh GE, GBBc cccccccoesese 2 00 
Black Silk No. 12 liquid, 
2 pt. CBBeccccccce secon 8 OO 


PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 26% 


PRUNERS. 

Disston’s Pole..... per doz. $18 06 
Water’s Improved, per doz. 60% 
PULLERS, 

Cork, 

ORE écccceccesooeed each $3 16 

PROG .ccccccosecs “ 14 

Quick and Basy..... sa 2 70 
Nail. 

Giant ..per doz. $14 68 

Never-Slip ...... 6 17 00 

PULLEYS. 
Awning—Jap’d .......-..005. 10% 
Clothes ZAMO 2. .cccscccccsces 16% 
Hay Fork. 

Iron Wheel, 5-in..per doz. $2 60 

Wood Wheel, 6-in. = 2 66 

Wood Wheel, 6-in., 

pass knot ..... 3 0e 
Sash, 

COMRROM os ccccscceessesesse Net 

Common-Sense, 2-in.........Net 

Empire Pattern, 2-in....... Net 

BHGRE ccccccedecoccssscoccece Net 

OEE Scnenesens40eesseseand Net 

PUMPS. 
Spray. 

Midget Junior....per doz. $3 76 

New Misty ...... aid 6 00 

CGremeemt ..ccccces as 6 60 

PUNCHES, 
Com Saeiers. 

7, wise ..Pper doz. $3 00 
Machime ....... joie ned per Ib 26 
Saddlers’. 

Common...per doz. $1 50 to $5 00 
Revolving Spring. 

Stearns, No. 10..per doz. ‘. . 0e 

“ No. 40.. 6 0 
- No. 60. “i id oe 

Parker Metal Punch Ne. 

Gas ceccuseséateese each $7 0@ 


Whitney’s Ball-bearing.. 
Prices on application 
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PUTTY. a SAWS. Nail, SETS. SNAPS, encustnnr = 
Commeretal Putty, 100-Ib. utchers. Covered Spring - 30% 
iat a ops ee Atkins No. 2, Square head.......per doz. 1 84 y a 
BED cccccece cocccccces Ge FS : = 2, Cup point. knuriea* i 78 Judd’s Pattern Ada ‘33 i- oa to list 
“ No. 2, 
RAIL. “ No. 7, Rivet. SNATHS. 
Barn Door. « Ne 7% 
Matchless, 1-in. ..........+. 6¢ 4 ng r Tinners’ Oe cues enapictbern ; HH peste +: Bush. . per doz. $3 He 
sesame A] eegee eee SSE ATH] Patent Koop, Grae FFE 
0. 
P Saw. 
Sliding Door. = No. 
Bronzed wrought 7, na =~ Atkins me. 10.. ones -per doz. $8 s 8 a — . ae, 
nasa aia Tian at “ No. Digston’s Monarch = National -.......2222222,40a10% 
“ No. 7, 28-in.... 2 a See PNT Uc sacaapnncentoucscateee 
RAKES. Senne. Disston’s fonarch oo BEGEEEIEP sccsssescsessccoceseses Net 
Steel, Bow, 12-in. Teeth: $8 Go| Atkins No. 2, 10-in......$ 4 95 Leach’s .....++ 80 
Steel, Bow, 14-inch “ ... 9 25 «No. 10, 10-in...... 5 10| Nash’s Hand .... ®* 3 4 SPRINGS, DOOR. 
Malleable Iron, 12-in. “ ... 4 75 “ Blades, No. bi 10in. 2 96 ——e aon ae ‘ = Perfect. 
ee . . No.2, join. $90| Stillman’s X-cut.. “ 260/ Now... 2 3 4 6 6 17 
mer. Siegewe Be. & Jackson. 2 50| Whiting ‘ihe. Per doz. 45c 50c 55¢ 65c 80c¢ 90c 
Wood, 10 Teeth..........$4 00 “ No. 2 & 77, 10-in. 6 05 No. ececsesss 7 60) Reliance. * 
Sonn * No. 9, 10-in.... 6 80 Becentric Anvil, Light Medium Heav: 
SO Teeth - .ccccccce per doz. & 50 | Cross-Cut. N. P. Morrill Pat- =. eo 80 a1 : Hs 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft. 2 70 TOFM .cccccceses 14 50 coocce co DO a 6 
RAZORS—SAFETY. “No. 221, 6- “ft. : 3 
Gillette. ...+.++-POF GOR $46 00 Diatows te abs age 5 $s SHARPENERS, SKATE. SPRINKLERS, LAWN. 
gute Strop ....-.. % « yo : No. 289, 6-ft.... 6 15 Diamond Cet. per doz. $1 1 $0 Stearn’s No. 1....per doz. $11 50 
Gem (doa i iots)” os a $ 00 00 No. 289, 8-ft.... 10 65 SOPTOCE ccc ccccccccece eevee SQUARES. 
ver Rea Flooring. Steel and Iron...............Net 
Gver Ready (8 ds. lots) soo Atkins No. 96, 1¢-1n...... 19 96 SHEARS ner Doz.| (Add for bluing, $8.00 per doz. net) 
RAZORS—STRAIGHT Disston’s D19, 16-in...... 24 50| Nickel Plated, Straight, % = 4 BD: wekeuvenne senedadegnenes: @ 
D19, 20-in...... 31 00 ‘a a ee 8” 16 80| Try os 
RAZOR STROPS. Hand and Rip. ‘nae a or ii tj | Try and Bevel....... pieneene* 
Star (Honing) eee same 50% | Atkins No. 54, 20-in...... 1 a ane 
“ No, 54, 26-in..... - 22 10 cone 8 18 80) ney amd Mitor.......0se000035 “ 
No. 53, + eecce 4 + per dos. +6 00 
nti. eA oe cin 722 24 20|  SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. Winterbottom’s .........+. 10% 
Oo | halk Aglaia Bs « No. 53, 28-in.. - 28 60| Common, 
Steel, and organs — i Ct RN. ieee £10 yee s1 se 1°96 2°88 SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 
Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators 30% mye — 7, $2-in..... 85 40 on _ ia Common Wood..... per doz. $0 7 
REGISTER FACES “ No. 8, 16-in..... 17 55| Hatfield’s. Porcelain Lined, Wood ‘* 1 25 
IsT le ” No. 8, 20-in..... 20 75| Per set $180 210 2 75 25| Boss, malleable iron 1 20 
= epenss, one and Plated. 20% ” No. 8, 24-in. . 24 40 —_ ame catetegd F 1 90 
x Pe  céccesemnian No. 8, 28-in..... 29 50 Owl ...+e- . j 
fy error 50% ss No. 8, 30-in..... 32 95 SHELLERS, CORN. Iron ever glass" 
Keyhol Union cccccccccccecee Ges. 96 TE bowl ...... sees 2 35 
REVOLVERS. ‘Atkins No. 1, complete... 2 80 Little. = ti a e 4 00 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic No. 2, complete... 3 35 SHIELDS. Drum, japanned . " 3 60 
Hammer ....... eocccces N Disston’s No. 5, complete 8 85| Expansion Bolt Shields...... 60% | Drum, nickel plated = 4 60 
ee iss eorcece <li = No. 10, complete 3 70 
vaginas See es No. 95, complete 6 75 SHINGLES. STAPLES, 
RIDGE ROLL. Miter Box. Per Square | Blind. 
Galvanized. Atkins No. 1, cues paeenes rv Zinc (Illinois) ..........+- $15 00 BR. sas cesses per lb. 21@22c 
TE kali ve 270-25% “ No. 1, 6x22....... 88 85 Butter, Tub ...... “16 @19¢ 
Wired eres cececees + + 70-25-5% Disston’s No. 4, 4x20-in.. 36 15 SHOES. Fence— 
BET iadancscccrestveccdcswes et “ No. 4, 5x22-in.. 48 25|Comductor ............+++++:: 60% 
° Polished 100 Ib $8 45 
20 om “ “ No. 4, 6x22-in.. 47 20 a le Fo 
man BENGERS Beanies. SHOT—See Ammunition. sane 
re 2%-in. 8-in. Atkins No. 20, 12-in...... 7 70 ’ 
gate $240 $2 65 “No. 10, 16-in...... 16 50 SHOVELS AND SPADES. Golvaninc® ....per 00s, 6 0 
Rea’s Improved Self- Disston’s No. 20......... 18 75| Coal. Wrought. 

Piercing wg Te Wood. Hubbard’s Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
sai, por dea. At RN oo. a co aoe oo 
Steel, per doz....... 150 1 80 kins No oe peesennarens B b+ 1 $1600 1510 1445 1870 Staples, and Hooks and 
Hog. “ peepee tien 15 65 2 1635 1560 1485 1410 Staples ....seseeees - -50&10% 
Blairs Rings..... per dos. $ 75 “ eR 18 40 3 1675 1600 1625 1445 Extra heavy .....cesee+++-835% 

Blairs Ringers... “ 1 00 Disston’s No. itt. 30- in.. 33 20 4 1710 1885 1660 1485 
Brown’s Ringers... ‘“ 7 oO. n.. EEL 
Brown’s Ringers... “ 1 00 sa No. 47, 30-in.. 20 25| Post Drains & Ditching. = — 
Hil’s Ringers.....  “ 1 00 “ No. 47, 32-in.. 20 80| Hubbard's tscount 85%. 
Hil’s Ring, boxes “ 72 SCISSORS. Size A B Cc 
Major Rings ..... “ GQ | Star ..cccccee CCeeerccccccccs 60% 14” eee 1715 1640 1565 STONES 
Perfect Ringers... “ 1 50 St canhad 1750 1675 1600| Axe. , 
Wolverine Rings. . 1 10 SCOOPS. 18” ...... 1785 1710 1685 Hindostan er Ib. New Nets 
Wolverine Ringers “ 1 10} Hubbard Western Pattern Miveted. 20” .. 1820 1745 1670] wore Grit ..... al whee 
Fruit Jar, Size sales » ® if a we Se wenaas 1855 1780 1705| wWashita ......° * “ 
een perlb. 30} 4.. 1785 1710 16 85 15 60| Snow. Emery. 
Key. 6.. 18 65 1785 1710 16 85 Mubbaré Special, $10 00 i ae per doz. New Nets 
Split, round Pr per dos. $0 17 SCRAPERS. ay feat 11 00 | Oll—Mountea. 
» Square...... x. Sidewalk Scraper ..... 
Ball, Freund...ccee - 46 Triangular, No. 6 per doz. $6 25 , — ne doz. New Nets 
Alaska Steel. Arkansas Soft oe 
RIVETS. Cubic ft. 5 63 D-Handle per doz. $3 50} Washita No. 717 e « 
Copper Belt....Add 15% to list} With runners, ea. $7 ‘00 650 620\Tong Handie ...... “ 3 00 
Coppered Iron ....... coeeeeieee Oil—Unmounted. 
i ees 1 80% Phys na DOOR ere 00 a Arkansas Hard per lb. New Nets 
TD. menaens . gross : rkansas So 
Game..... oe scccccees per Ib. $0 17 Bap Ringe enciaaialae Cast Iron, Lily White.. = os 
Slotted Clinch per doz. 60@1 10 Painted, 16x24 .......... -Net| Queer Creek... sa ee 
Ta Bench SCREWS, Enameled, White, 16x24... “ Washita ...... - " 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, Iron, ins. 1 Wrought Steel. Scythe. 
50 in box............ doz. 75¢ ** $6 82 7st 945 1640 Painted, 16x24 ...... jiauewe « | Black Diamond per gro. New Nets 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, Wood, white maple, per doz. 6 00 , Crescent ..... 
8 pees doz. 1 40 Green Mountain Z 8 
on DE astccssccaeccsua 50% —_ SKATES. Ser oute — Peery ae aa 
Cotton. °  )] eee se ~22% Key Clamp Rocker, Men’s lt eseeesees z ad 
M. 5-16 im. Com. on reels, Tai cnaicidla .30% and Boyy ight ‘finish. 80 a “end 11": . 
nile whines runners, brig n 
we ‘- 16 in. Com. in coils, Lag or nena atnee, ome Same—nickel plated finish 1 18 STOPS, BENC 
DEE: ctbsadiveadaacwuue 80c| Pointed ............. 45-50% | Key Camp, Hockey, Jee No. 10 pra , ~ H. 
an oys’—polished cas . orrill pat- 
Gisal. Saw—Centennial, steel runners ...... Sf! Sree per doz. $11 00 
sat Quality, base.. att & to 14%c BGR. seccse § 2 3 4 a Ag } Bob. . 55 Noo tt Stearns pat- * 
oO. seceereseeeL lL KC to 13% a alf-key amp Rocker— |ié_|  COFMm  ...sescesees = 
ty % mw doz.....47¢ 55c¢ 5c 90c Women’s and Girls’... 1 15| No. ib Smith pattern “ 7 00 
tet quality standard, F. H. Bright ....... ..99%-00¢,| Malt-Ber Clamp eee . 8 
brands ........ 15%c to 16%c R. H. lued eeorcccoes - - 76-20% Racers, aluminum finish, STOPPERS, FLUE. 
ge ai sendais 14%e to 16%e B. H. Japa .. ; “sau see winciuding shoes iaccaee 4 ee Commen | sear gi Pers doz. $1 1 20 
. = teererees * ockey, aluminum ....... em, fla a @ 
ou Manila. R. H. Brass ...... teeeee 70-20% | Both same prices for men’s and|Gem, No. 1..... ae, & i 10 
st quality, base, per lb. women’s. 
pope. | ~ awn 18%c SCOYTHES. Roller. 
Hardware Grade, per tb. Clipper, Grass.....per doz. $18 60 Ball Bearing—Boys’ ...... 2 25 
aa pe ¢ to 17%c| Honest Dutchman.. 3 00 Ball Bearing—Girls’ ...... 2 45'Skate ..........perdoz. 85c&1 20 
% % 
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STRETCHERS. 
Carpet. 
Bullar@’s* ...:.00. per doz. $3 90 
Excelsior ........ - 5 26 
Malleable Iron.... - 70 
Perfection ....... - 6 30 
Ze onaeeee ” 4 60 
Wire. 


Oo. S. Blwood, No. 1 per doz. Nets 
O. 8S. Elwood, No. 2 


8s 
Malleable Iron 
Wrought Steel .. 


-+++-per lb. $0 10 
--pergro. 4 60 


TACKS. 
Bill Posters’ 6-oz., 26-lb. boxes. 
per Ib. .. 
Upholsters’ 6-oz., 
boxes, per 


25-lb. 
+++-15%C 


sete ewes 


TAPES, MEASURING. 
Asses’ Skin ............List&40%@ 


THERMOMETERS. 
Tin Cage......per doz. 80c&$ 1 25 
Wood Back.... “ $2 00& 12 00 
Glass..... - 12 00 


Bale. 
BIE meeps carload 


TOOLS, SAW. 
Disston’s Universal.......... 10% 


TRAPS. 

Game with Chains. 
WE Bk Bbbeesicdensson $2 01 
Oneida Jump No. 1...... 
Newhouse No. 1.......... 


Mouse and Rat. List per gross, 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps..$ 3 70 
Vim Mouse Traps........ 3 70 
Short Stop Mouse Traps.. 3 20 


Wood Choker Mouse 
TAGS, 4 RSMO. ccccccess 


Sure Catch Rat Traps.... 
Vim Rat Traps... see 
Short Stop Rat Trap..... 
Dead Easy Rat Traps.... 
Star Rat Traps..... cece 
Erie 
Packed in One Bushéel Band Stave 
Baskets. 

List per bushel, 

Sure Catch Mouse Traps 
Gee BED cavcacecnes $ 9 30 
Short Stop Mouse Traps 
fl aan 
Sure Catch Rat Traps (54 
SURED cccccce TT TT Tee 
Short Stop Rat Traps (54 
Traps) 


Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per are. 


00 
00 
00 


ee ee ee 


Sure Catch (216 Mous 
Traps and 26 Rat Traps). $8 50 
Short Stop (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat Traps) 7 50 
TROWELS. 
Cement, 
Be BR Ga cccsaccecvcs 19 50 
. ee 25 60 
OT Te 30% 
TRUCKS. 
Sl sctsascdadsuwneeed each $3 75 
Warehouse or store, 
fe) eee $24 60 
me ieeneenehens 22 50 
TUBS, WASH. 
Standard, Wood. Ex. 
mee 6tcoe @ 2 1 large 
Per doz. $950 1125 1275 15 60 
Galvanized. 

No. . 2 3 
Per doz.....13 16 15 95 18 60 
TWINE. 

White Cotton. 

Eureka, 4-ply....... per Ib. 30c 
Jute, 

3-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots.22%c 

VALLEY. 

Formed Valley Galvanized 

Reus  éexb seas eebueeeeess -5% 
PE 6keitadadekiatinaistnes Net 





VISES. 
No. 700, Hand, 
Inches .... 4% 6 5% 
ae $11 15 18 00 14 85 
No. 701. In. . 5 6 
Doz. ......$11 15 13 00 16 70 
No. 1, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noise Saw....per doz. 15 00 
No. 2, menetinn Wentworth, a 
Noiseless Saw....per doz. 22 50 
No. 3, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw....per doz. 20 00 
No. 600, All Steel Folding 
Saw ....0.+-+e6+-per doz. 16 00 
WASHERS. 
Standard O. G. cast iron, per 
> éhbdednndeesdeeaaseased 3%ec 
Wrought steel in 5-lb. boxes, 
per Ib.: 
In. 3/16 % 5/16 Se % 
16c l4c 12c lle 10¢ 
% % % 1 
9%e 9c 8c 8c 
WEDGES. 
Ax. per doz. Nets 
PE vi. cantecuaasen per lb. Nets 
Saw per Ib. 8% 
WEANERS. 
Calf. 


Fuller’s, per doz, $2 00to$ 2 50 
“ae Safety, oer 
oz. 


eaeeaee 1 85to 2 40 
Carroll’s, per doz. 3 00to 3 75 
Hoosier, per doz. 3 50to 4 60 
Shaw Perfected... 3 00to 3 75 

WEIGHTS. 
DE: a. canesace ...-per lb. Nets 
Sash—f. o. b. Chicago. 
Tem Ie, POF COR. .ccecce $40 00 
Smaller lots, per ton.... 42 50 
WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Wood Tray....-- +-$3 00 
Beets VOR vccceses Mminsicsn OH 
ANGIO BOG, DOPEMic cccccccce 6 75 
WHEELS. 
ee 50% 
Dt” <ncd seuneasaiessceuews 60% 
Welk, Fms.ccc-. . 10 12 
Per GeB...0.- $5 50 7326 8 50 
12-in. heavy hoisting, 
errr $25 00 
IRE, 
a Mi cubes éneee cessed $3 45 
Ss binesce aban em $3 25 
Cepeaeiees barb wire, per 100 
SAS coh enheee ewes 15 


in cloth—black painted, 
12-mesh, per 100 sq. ft... 2 50 
Cattle Wire—galvanized 
catch weight spool, per 
Dee Gk Maensnnen see eee8s 4 15 
Galvanized Hog wire, 80 rod 
ee OO eee 3 85 
Galvanized plain wire, No. 8, 
Oa Dee Ge 040660860005 4 00 
WOOD FACES. 
50% off list. 
WRENCHES. 
Coes Steel Handle, 6-inch....30% 
o “ “ g- “ Sade -380% 
Lid ry Lhd 10- oe 30% 
oo o “ 12- “ 30% 
Coes Knife-Handle, 6- “ 30% 
7 ci) “ 8- Lr 30% 
Lad Ty i] 10- “e 30% 
o “ 12- * para 30% 
Coes All Patterns............ 30% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 10% Apsemate 

S Pipe, 10%; Briggs’ 

DOROGTR ccveccecvcccceces 30% 
Combination Bright ....... 25% 
Steel Handle Nut.......... 30% 
Combination Black ..... 25&5% 
Merrick Pattern ........... 30% 


Knife Handle Pattern. 
~— = Screw Wrench, List 


cehod nes eeanesusecee 0% 
No 60, Steel Handle....... 30% 
WRINGERS. 


No. 790, Guarantee, per doz. $60 
Lid 5 


No. 770, Bicycle ... 65 00 
No. 670, Domestic .. ws 51 00 
No. 110, Brighton .. son 45 00 
No. 750, Guarantee.. a 60 00 
No, 740, Bicycle ... a 55 OF 
No. 22, Pioneer ... ” 42 50 
No. 2, Superb .... = 30 00 





| Gerock Bros. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Air Washers. 


Frank Foundries Corp., 
Davenport, Iowa 





Asbestos Sheets. 


Manny Heating Sxpply Co 
, Chicago, Ti. 


Bail Ties. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bearings—Damper. 


Parker Supply Co., 
- New York, N. Y. 


Bolts—Stove. 


Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohie 


Brackets, 


Ajax Bracket and Outlet Co., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohi 


Brakes—Cornice. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago [Iil. 


Maplewood Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Iii. 


Brass and Copper, 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Builders’ Hardware. 


Bullard & Gormley, Chicago, Ill. 
Burners—Oil. 
American Fdy. & Mfg. “o., 
Kansas Cx> Mo, 
Castings—Malleable. 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohie 


Ceilings—Metal. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Hopson Co., C., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chain—Sash. 


*arker Supply Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Chaplets. 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chisels. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Go. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clips—Damper, 
Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Waterloo Regis.er Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Clesets—Chemical, 
Shiel Mfg. Co., Hillsdale, Mich, 


Coal Chutes. 
Peerless Foundry Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sykes Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 


Cores—Auto Radiator. 
Curfman Mfg. Co., x. L., 
Maryville, Mo. 


G. & O. Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Cornices. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cut-Offs—Rain Water. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Doors—Ftre. 
Messinger & Parks Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IiL 


Dry Paste. 
Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 


Eaves Trough. 


Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., The W. J., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
a Til. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., D 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elbows and Shoes—Conductor. 


American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio 
Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elevators—Hand and Power. 


Kimball Bros. Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Enamel—lIron. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Ill. 


Enamels—W ood. 


-ornish & Co., J. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Federal Varnish Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fence Gates. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Fenders. 


Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J., 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Files. 


Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 





Flax—Aluminum, 
Roesch, Geo. E., Aurora, Il. 


Freezers—Ice Cream. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Furnace Rings. 
Ind dent Reg. & Mfg. Co., 
— Cleveland, ‘Ohio 


Walworth Run Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Guards—Fire. 


Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J., 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Handles—Boiler. 


Co., 


Berger Bros. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Handles—File. 


Parker Supply mm 
ew York, N. Y. 


Hangers—Eaves Trough 
Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


W. C. Hopson Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Heaters—Hot Water. 


Thatcher Furnace Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Heaters—Combination Hot Water. 
Melbye Bros. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Heaters—Coal and Wood. 
Hoosier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. 


Heaters—School Room. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hero Furnace Co., Sycamore, IIl. 
Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
— Mich. 
Peerless Foundry C 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Heaters—Warm Air. 
American Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
American Furnace Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Black Diamond Furnace Co., 
Monmouth, Ill. 
Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cooperative Foundry Co. 
Rochester, New York 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co., 
Chicago, Til. 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, "Ohio 
Fox Furnace Co., The, 
Elyria, Ohio 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Hail-Neal Furnace Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hero Furnace Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Independent Stove yn 


wosso, Mich. 


Lamneck Co., W. E., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lennox Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Mahoning Fdy. Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 
Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Premier Warm Air Heater Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Rudy Furnace Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohie 


Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, Ohio 





Heaters—Warm Air—Cont. 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


St. Louis Heating Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Waterboo Register Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio 


Horse Shoes. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Humidifiers, 


Haynes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Indoor Closet. 


Independent Reg. & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jobbers—Hardware, 


Bullard & Gormley Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
Peoria, 


Kitchen Utensils. 


Lalance & Grosjean a. Co., 


hicago, Til. 


Lath—Expanded Metal. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Machines—Crimping. 


Bertsch & Co., 


Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machinery—Culvert. 


Bertsch & Co., 


Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machines—Razor Blades. 


Hyfield Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Machines—Stove Pipe. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Machines—Tinsmiths’. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Knoedler, Frederick J., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maplewood Machinery Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co. 
are Iowa 
Co., W. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Whitney Mfg. 


Mailing Lists. 
Ross-Gould, St. Louis, Mo. 


Metals—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Miters. 
Braden Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Friedley-Voshardt C>., 
Chicago, Il. 


Nails—Slating. 


Hussey & Co., C. G 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nails—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, 

Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Til. 





Patterns—Furnace and Stove. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, Ohie 
Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Shaw & Son Co., The Geo. B., 
ae By Ohie 
Taft Metal Pattern & Mfg. Co., 
Cl oveland, Ohio 
Vedder Pattern Works, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace. 


Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co. 
Govdens, Ohie 


Lamneck Co., W. 

, Ohie 
Manny Heating Supply So 
Chicago, Til. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., yond Ti. 

= Safety Wugpase Be 
troit, Mich. 
Standara Furnace & ‘a Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Pipe and Fittings—Steve. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Til 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pipe—Conductor. 
Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Il. 
Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand, 
Cincinnati, Ohie 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Hussey & Co., C. G., 
— Pa. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., vid, 
Pniladelphis, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Polish—Metal and Stove. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Co., 
Sterling, Ill 


Posts—Steel Fence. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicage, Ti 


Punches. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Samaatnae City, Ind 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. 
caine, Thi. 
Whitney Metal Teo! Ce., 
Rockford, Ii. 


Punches—Combination Bench anc 
Hand. 


Parker Supply Co., 
New York, N. * 


Punches—Hand. 


Parker Supply Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


a: a + Tr. 


Parker Supply Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ranges. 
Hoasier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. 


Thatcher Furnace Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Ranges—Combinatieon Gas & Coal. 
Cooperative Fdy. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoosier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. 
Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Quick Meal Steve Co., 
St. Louis, Me. 


Ranges—Gas. 
Quick Meal Stove Ce., 
St. Louis, Me. 


Rasps. 
Heller Bros., Newark, N. J. 
Register Shields. 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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